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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


I.—_SOME PROBLEMS OF CONCEPTION.! 
By L. T. 


I. The Data of Conception. Thought, as modern Logic 
has taught us, is something which lives and moves. It does 
not rest in one point nor content itself with ‘net results,’ 
but is in incessant passage to something beyond. And in 
trying to estimate its work at any given stage, we are con- 
tinually faced by the difficulty that what is before us is 
merely a stage, and its purpose and meaning are to be 
understood only with reference to some wider whole. Thus 
the conceptions and judgments in which the work of 
thought seems at first sight rounded off and complete appear 
on further reflexion to change their meaning and value a 
good deal according to the interest which has dictated se 
formation. We have constantly to take the context into 
account and the context often threatens to be of indefinite 
length. 

This difficulty applies with especial force to an element of 
thought so confessedly incomplete as conception. For the 
concept is as a rule a mere element in some actual mental 
operation, such as judgment, while the judgment is deter- 
mined by a question, or is premiss in an argument and as 
such has elements of meaning which its terms do not in 
themselves convey. If then we are to deal with conception 
at all without writing an essay upon thought in general, 
there seems to be only one resource. We must go back from 


1 Read before the Aristotelian Society. 
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the concept to the experience out of which it arises and to 
which it refers. This experience we shall find constitutes 
an intelligible totality of a definite kind and within it the 
reference of the conception falls. 

General conceptions are based on resemblances in the 
order of experience. In such resemblances several factors 
are ordinarily involved. There are, first, two individuals, 
Callias and Socrates ; secondly, the common element, man- 
hood, in which they are alike, and thirdly, the differences 
which separate them. Further, on these two sets of at- 
tributes relations of resemblance and difference between 
the individuals are founded, and these relations are hardly 
to be identified with the attributes themselves. Lastly, the 
whole set of contents as finally analysed and compared form 
a systematised totality for thought with a character of its 
own. It is on this totality that the general concept, Man, 
is founded, and within this that its meaning is to be sought, 
but whether the concept as such should be taken to express 
the totality as a whole, or rather some element within it, 
is a point which we shall have to discuss later on. 

Meanwhile what we have said is enough to fix the general 
conditions under which conception arises. To form general 
concepts we must mentally bring points of resemblance in 
the empirical order together, that is, we must compare. And 
in order to compare we must in some degree break up the given 
order. This latter act is generally called abstraction and is 
made the central point of the work of conception. But here 
we are on the verge of error. For in the first place abstrac- 
tion is rather a means to conception than a part of concep- 
tion itself. That a content is general means that it is found 
in many instances. It may be as abstract as pure being or 
as concrete as this room with all its contents at this moment, 
but as long as it can be said to be realised in more than one 
case it is general and not merely particular. Of course in 
point of fact the richer your content is in detail the less likely 
it is to be repeated point for point in any other case. So far, 
I suppose, the old doctrine of the ‘inverse ratio’ is a truisin. 
Hence, ordinarily, if you want resemblance, and especially 
exact resemblance, you must ignore differences. And to 
this extent abstraction as mere ‘leaving out’ is a means of 
forming the general concept. Abstractness is not as such 
generality nor is generality abstractness, but the empirical 
order being what it is, a tangle of resemblances and differ- 
ences, one way of ascertaining and retaining resemblances 
is to leave differences out of account. 

So far abstraction figures as a means. But this is not all. 
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Abstraction is defined as something negative. Itis a leaving 
out and nothing more. But for the purposes of comparison 
it is not so much leaving out as singling out that is required. 
The contents which I compare and from which my general 
conception is formed are not likely to lie side by side. They 
will be parted as a rule in Time and Space, and, moreover, 
they are imbedded in a matrix of reality within which they 
are, as likely as not, mere elements. To serve for comparison 
they must obviously stand out in distinct relief. They must 
be singled out and known for what they are. But this pro- 
cess of discerning an element in a more concrete whole is 
rather what we call analysis than abstraction. It is a 
positive rather than a negative act. It does not necessarily 
leave surroundings out of account, while it does make a 
positive addition to the content before the mind by pre- 
senting as a distinct element that which is otherwise merged 
in a whole. There would be no theoretical objection to a 
mode of conception which along with the general content 
itself should retain its setting in every instance in which it 
had been presented. Such a conception would simply 
realise the extension in addition to the intension of the 
content and would serve every purpose of an ordinary 
generality so long as content and setting were kept distinct. 
The leaving out of the instances and their setting is merely 
a matter of intellectual economy, an economy, moreover, 
which is lable to incidental drawbacks. So far then we 
may say that while the idea and method of generalising are 
based on comparison, the contents to be made general are 
supplied by analytical distinctions within the order of reality.! 

Il. Interpretations. Such being the data upon which 
conception is founded it must in its usage contain at least a 
potential reference to them all. But, consistently with this, 
the overt and immediate interest of the concept may vary 
as between any points lying within the data. And if the 
overt and explicit purport of the concept is used as the basis 
of a theoretical interpretation of its meaning, interpretations 
will vary according to the bias of individual minds and 
the nature of the instances on which the analyses are based. 
Broadly we may say that there are three aspects of the data 


1Of course the more concrete the content the less important the fune- 
tion of analysis. The limiting case is where a content is taken up just as 
it comes (e.g., in immediate Apprehension, or as the conclusion of an in- 
ferential process), and turned into a general content. Even here the 
content used must have some sort of context (¢.g., the previous sense 
object) from which it must be kept distinct. And to treat it apart from 
this context is, so far, to analyse. 
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mentioned which naturally offer themselves as starting-points 
for a theory of the concept. There is (a) first and foremost 
the ‘common’ quality which is the centre of the whole 
matter. For the abstraction theory in its crudest form it 
is enough to identify the content of the concept with the 
common quality as such. It is not ‘men’ but ‘man’ that 
forms its content. This theory, we should observe, works 
much better in some cases than in others. It does not seem 
difficult, for instance, to form a general idea of whiteness 
from which the differences in substance or shape of actual 
white objects are simply dropped. Nor is it hard to think 
of motion or pressure in a definite direction without special 
reference to other characteristics of the body which is moving 
or pressing. I do not insist that we can form abstract ideas 
without some irrelevant imagery. I mean only that in such 
cases the irrelevance is so clear that we have no doubt about 
it. We know exactly what we mean by ‘white’ or 
‘heavy,’ and we have no temptation to confound them with 
other attributes of things. If there is still no ‘leaving out’ 
there is at least an adequate ‘singling out’. But in other 
cases we seem to be much less successful. Theoretically 
curves of the second degree are in exactly the same posi- 
tion as white objects. They all agree in certain points and 
differ in others. A cabbage and a whale, again, agree in 
being organisms while they differ in other respects. But 
when the abstraction theory is pressed on these instances it 
begins to have the air of a fiction. To this theory a content 
is nothing if not definite, and the demand for a fixed and 
unchanging conception in these cases begins to put too great 
a strain on our intelligence. There seems at first to be a 
resource in the enumeration of elements. Whales and 
cabbages are both composed of cellular tissue, both as- 
similate nourishment, reproduce their species, and so on. 
But ‘ this is the by-path on which the Abstraction wanders 
from the path of the concept and abandons Actuality’.! 
These elements however carefully enumerated are not 
adequate tothe idea of organism and leave us unsatisfied. 
And apart from them it seems impossible to fix the con- 
ception as something identical in all cases. The common 
element will not stand out from the differences as clearly as 
in the first instances. 

We shall return to this point later on. But we note mean- 
while a more general objection to our present account. In 
the common content taken merely as a content the element of 


Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik,” Werke, v., p. 59. 
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generality has disappeared. A quality as a quality can only 
exist in an individual, that is, here and now, as a particular 
case. True, we can drop the particularity out of sight and 
think of the content as merely qualifying reality. But if we 
forget that the qualification must take place after all in 
individual instances we are on the high road to another 
fiction which will consist essentially in this, that we try to 
find the essence of universality in a mode of existence which 
is not individual. The universal will be thrown into contrast 
with its manifestations and a nervous sense of insecurity 
will make us shout very loud about its superior reality as 
compared with the mere particular. And this tendency will 
find support in many of the cases to which we have just refer- 
red. When the common content cannot be distinctly pointed 
out ground is given for the charge that no individual ade- 
quately represents it. No instance is really typical; still less is 
itideal. Here at least there seems to be a bona-jide qualitative 
contrast. And if so, surely the ideal must have a reality of 
its own to which the mere particular is an imperfect approx- 
imation. Deny this and you appear as an iconoclast, a de- 
stroyer of all that men most cherish in experience, while 
the opposing theory ‘upholds the banner of the ideal’ and 
applauds itself as saviour of society. This is the fallacy of 
the supersensible, a fallacy which is always at bottom the 
same though its forms are many and various. Professing to 
be superior to sensationalism it rests on a view of reality 
quite as crude as the sensationalist. Its reality must be some- 
thing which it can metaphorically touch and see. It must 
have its object distinct, crystallised, and unchanging. It 
insists on what is intellectually solid quite as much as 
sensationalism on what is physically solid. And when you 
point out that the principles in which it is interested are of 
a quite different character it supposes you to be destroying 
them. In a word, while imagining itself possessor of the 
spirit it is the hopeless bondslave of the letter. It is but 
another step, and the whole force and value of the world of 
ideas is taken violently from it and thrown into the super- 
natural. Right and wrong, for example, are taken to be 
worth so little that, unless there is hell fire behind, they may 
follow the national honour and be ‘ expunged from the die- 


tionary’. And the irony of the situation is that the very 


samme man who thus insists on the nullity of moral obliga- 
tion poses, and quite honestly to boot, as the defender of 
morality against the wicked Sceptic who ventures to find 
an intrinsic and adequate authority in the honourable and 
the right, as right and honourable. This is the descensus 
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Averni on which we enter when we find the distinction of 
universal and particular in a different mode of reality. The 
Myth of Er will have to bolster up our demonstration of the 
happiness of the just. And as against the whole conception, 
Aristotle—who probably had sufficient intellect to under- 
stand his own teacher as well as any average nineteenth 
century commentator can do—will be justified in insisting 
that the avtodvOpwos cannot be defined in any way which 
will not apply to the men of our experience. 

By reaction from the abstract idea we come naturally to 
the view (8) that the general content is really an expression 
for resemblances between individuals. In a sense no doubt 
this is true. But resemblance cannot be put in antithesis 
to the qualities in virtue of which things resemble one 
another. And if or in as far as the concept is based 
on an adequate analysis, the resemblance which it expresses 
will be not a vague relation between the individuals con- 
cerned as concrete individuals, but a precise relation grounded 
upon certain qualities which they possess. So far then from 
delivering us from the qual’:y, resemblance brings us back 
to it again at the first turn. 

Lastly (y) the concept may be taken to cover a certain 
intelligible totality of experience—a mass of individuals 
taken as related by their qualities in certain assignable 
degrees of resemblance and difference. To predicate a 
general term of a subject may then be taken as equivalent 
to assigning it a place in such a system. This account 
again is true in a sense. For according to our original 
principle the concept must, directly or indirectly, explicitly 
or implicitly, contain a reference to the whole of the experi- 
ence from which it is drawn. But this is really our starting- 
point, and what we want to find out is how the conception 
organises this experience for use in ordinary thought. And 
from this point of view we may note two objections. First, 
this interpretation would tend to throw all predication into 
a disjunctive form. To assign a thing a place in a whole 
is to leave a great deal indefinite unless we can go on to 
determine what that place is. And so the disjunctive 
theory of the concept is just as abstract in its way as the 
abstract theory itself. It leaves out information, and infor- 
mation which one would think to be relevant. In fact this 
scarcely seems to do justice to all cases of the general 
content. ‘The fire is out’ is surely as definite a piece of 
information as one could’wish to have. No doubt it admits 
of further definition (the fire went out in a particular way, 
at a particular time, and so on), but this does not in the 
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least interfere with the clearness and fixity of the predicate 
as we have it. 

Secondly, if the totality is taken as identical with the 
class the old difficulty recurs. The class is not, as such, a 
structural totality in which any component individual has 
its ‘place’ in the sense of fulfillmg a function relative to 
the whole structure. On the contrary, the class, as Mill 
urged, is a mere dependant. It rests upon the common 
quality. And with that admission we have come back to 
our starting-point once more. 

III. Species of the General Concept. We shall be able 
to understand and perhaps to unite these interpretations 
better if we advert further to certain real differences among 
general contents on which we have already touched. 

(a) The abstract quality. In certain cases, as we have 
seen, the concept has a very clear and precise content, 
which stands out of itself, so to say, from its surroundings 
and runs no risk of being confounded with any of them. I 
do not mean that such a content can be represented ‘by 
itself, in vacuo, but that however represented we are quite 
clear that the context is irrelevant. A square, for instance, 
must be presented either to sight or touch, and in the first 
case it must have colour, and in the second it must have 
some tactual character. But this gives us no trouble. The 
outlines of our content are perfectly well defined. We 
know where it begins and ends and are under no tempta- 
tion to merge it in anything else. A consequence is that 
squareness is a conception applied with perfectly identical 
meaning. It admits of no latitude and will hear of no com- 
promise with the oblong or the pentagonal. The Principle 
of Excluded Middle is its rule of conduct. ‘ Either a square 
or not a square’ is the maxim by which it measures things. 
It is a perfectly hard crystalline concept. 

(8) The organic principle. In contrast —at first sight 
in absolute contrast—with the last class stand concepts 
based on that kind of resemblance which has given rise to 
the expression identity in difference. Both characteristics 
of the previous class are reversed. The common element 
is not readily distinguishable from the specific differences, 
and it is not applied with strict identity of meaning in all 
cases. For though there is an element of identity it is no 
longer unaffected by the differences, but the differences are 
precisely modifications of the identity. Thus above we 
had a quality A appearing in two contexts B and C. B 
and C were modifications of the wholes A B and A C but 
not of A itself. A appeared in each case unmodified. The 
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square was drawn in white chalk on a blackboard or in black 
lead on white paper, but was no more and no less a square 
in either case. Now here the attributes B and C are them- 
selves modifications of A. A no longer appears in quite the 
same character twice over. 

Thus to take an instance as before from the world of 
geometry, a curve of the second degree is a conception 
which can be rendered algebraically by a certain general 
form of equation. To this equation in its general form no 
real curve corresponds, and though it expresses certain 
qualities or relations of actual curves it seems impossible to 
form any adequate conception of the curves themselves as 
curves—except by what we may call disjunctive illustration. 
If in the general equation the sum of certain coefficients is 
determined as negative the curve will be an ellipse; if as 
positive it will be a hyperbola; if as zero a parabola. The 
general expression is here a form to be filled in, which does 
not acquire positive and intelligible meaning until filled in. 
It is related to intelligible conception as the word to the 
sentence. And since the form can be filled in in more than 
one way the general is here equivalent to the disjunctive. 

Further, though the form has to be filled in, and though 
the net result will differ according to the way in which we 
fill it in, it remains in all cases the same form. The general 
equation holds whether certain coefficients have a positive, 
negative, or zero value. Each curve is a special and 
peculiar modification of identical elements. True, the re- 
lation of general and specific is in this case so organic, that 
we cannot adequately conceive the one without the other in 
some one of its forms. The ‘modification’ is not a real 
process applied to a real element and developing it in time 


into a new form. But the reality expressed by the phrase» 


is the nature of the resemblance or characteristic aftinity 
between the curves, as it presents itself upon ultimate 
analysis. The two or more contents resemble one another 
not in a vague or unanalysable sense, but in a way which 
may be accurately represented by saying that each presents 
a peculiar differentiation of a common quality. . 
Lastly the disjunction involved is no longer indefinite. 
And here we have another point of contrast with the abstract 
quality. For if ‘square’ is to be interpreted disjunctively, 
there is no end to the alternatives. A square drawn in 
chalk or pencil, or cut out of paper or cardboard, or formed 
in any way you please will do equally well, the nature of the 
material leaving the squareness quite unmodified. In other 
words the concept as abstract does not contain “the prin- 
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ciple of its differences’’.1 With the General Equation it is 
quite another matter. The sum of its coefficients must have 
a definite value, and this must either be zero or some 
quantity with positive or negative sign. Hence the number 
and nature of the alternative modifications are deducible 
from the general conception itself when taken in conjunction 
with certain general axioms concerning quantity—in fact as 
Aristotle would put it from the ‘da apy, which defines the 
yévos in conjunction with certain xowa afiwyara of wider 
application.” 

The deduction is not indeed always as simple as this. An 
animal must respire, and must therefore have some specific 
method of respiration. But there are no assignable elements 
in the conception of animal organisation, from which we 
could infer that the methods of respiration must be such as 
we find and no more. We might doubtless say a priori, 
that respiration must either take place through a special 
organ or through the undifferentiated surface of the body. 
But beyond this we could not go, even, as recent investiga- 
tion tends to show, by bringing the laws of osmosis in to our 
assistance. And this is no mere accident of incomplete 
knowledge. On the contrary, all we know of organic evolu- 
tion would go to prove that the form of the respiratory 
system will depend as much on the environment as on the 
organism itself, and that with a modified environment a 
different method of breathing would be possible. In such a 
case the general conception contains the germ rather than 
the principle of its different forms, and the development of 
the germ will depend in part on considerations which we 
must regard as external. 

The mention of the ‘ germ’ recalls another point on which 
a few words may be said. We spoke above of the element 
of identity as a mere abstraction, but there may perhaps be 
cases in which the element or tendency which appears in 
many varying forms should also be allowed a certain reality 
upon its own account. It seems to be so, for example, with 
ethical ends. Thus we might define the Socialistic spirit as 
the attempt to extend the principles and conduct which are 
realised with tolerable success in the family to the state at 


1Cf. Hegel, op. cit., p. 47. 

2 Of course we may so define any given curve as to make it quite as 
definite as a square. And such a curve would be realised in a variety of 
ways which would be quite irrelevant to it. Conversely the square itself 
may be treated as a specific case of a higher ‘organic’ concept. The 
distinction is between the relations of each concept to the cases coming 
immediately under it. See below, § V. 
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large and even to humanity as a whole. This spirit is an 
actual force operating in the minds of men and women. It 
is a living desire or purpose and proves its independence in 
this, that it survives failure and actively searches for new 
forms of expression. And it is the more worth while to insist 
on this because in the various movements, political and in- 
dustrial, which it animates, it is more or less alloyed with other 
motives. The differences here are not merely developments 
of the general conception. The principle may be lost in 
detail or marred by its contact with grosser realities. In 
fact in such a case we are between Scylla and Charybdis. 
There is a fallacy of the abstract on one side and a fallacy 
of the concrete on the other. In the one case the principle 
remains an empty aspiration, a pious formula. In the other 
it is dissolved in the detail of organisation and machinery. 
There is an abstract practicality as well as an abstract 
theorising. 

On the other hand the element of identity may, seemingly, 
disappear altogether, and we may have a very well marked 
system of contents neither exactly alike nor capable of being 
represented as differentiations of a common quality. This 
I imagine to be the case with colour. We cannot represent 
the different colours as modifications of a common colour 
quality, but only as different combinations of two or three 
tints. Here the concept falls back upon a quality which is 
no longer identical in all cases, but only more or less alike ; 
and it 1s only so far as the limits of variation are known that 
it can be said to retain any definiteness of character. 

IV. The Concept in Knowledge. We may now bring our 
two cases together and consider the results for the general 
theory of the concept. In the first case then we have a 
quality existing unchanged in many instances and in diverse 
contexts. It is only one attribute (or complex of attributes) 
of the reality to which it belongs and it cannot exist except 
in conjunction with other attributes. But these attributes 
do not modify it. They are to be regarded as being along 
with it attributes of or elements in the whole which they 
form. They are not attributes or modifications of the quality 
itself. In the second case the attributes along with which 
the common quality is given are in fact modifications of 
the quality itself. As between one case and another the 
resemblance is not complete but partial, and if we wish 
adequately to express the reality we cannot always separate 
the point of resemblance from the point of difference and 
throw them into contrast with one another. In any case, 
the generic element and its specific modifications are so 
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related that either is incomplete and threatens to be mean- 
ingless without the other. 

It follows that a conception as actually appearing in 
thought will have somewhat different meanings according 
to the class to which it belongs. Take the abstract quality 
first. When I say that ‘the fire is alight,’ I do so presum- 
ably for the purpose of giving information. The point of 
interest to my hearer is that the coals laid in a particular 
fireplace have entered upon a definite state. In short the 
real interest is in a particular fact—a quality belonging to 
an individual thing. At first sight the element of generality 
has disappeared. We only find it again when we consider 
how the information is imparted. I choose a certain word 
to express the fact before me because that fact resembles 
others in my experience, and, as I assume, in yours also; 
and to facts of that kind the term in question has been ap- 
propriated. The interest in the judgment is confined to the 
particular, but the terms used, taken in their full significa- 
tion, express that the particular through the quality assigned 
resembles other things. The concept, we may say, as organ- 
ised along with other terms into the Qualitative Judgment 
becomes an element in our knowledge of a particular fact, 
but in virtue of the residue of its meaning it brings this fact 
into relation with others. And this residue may in turn 
become the point of interest in a new judgment and the 
same concept may contribute to a quite different thought. 

In the real world of thought the concept exists in order to 
be used, that is, to be combined with other thoughts and so 
produce results. And in these combinatious now one and 
now another element of its meaning will be emphasised. The 
residue will sometimes be obscurely felt, but will probably 
be always a condition, realised or unrealised, without which 
the actual thought could not be formed. But in all cases its 
reference is to the same reality, the existence in many things 
of qualities resembling one another. The quality merely as 
abstracted from its surroundings is not general. It is at 
best indeterminate. It is a content with a certain character, 
but generality is not a part of that character. Resemblance, 
again, is a relation depending upon character, but in which 
the character is not yet specified. The class of individuals, 
again, fall as individuals outside the scope of the concept, 
while the extent of the class is determined only by the 
possession of the character. The true general content is 
Reality, as similarly qualified in an indefinite number of 
individual cases. This is the total meaning of the content, 
in which the nature of the quality, the plurality of instances, 
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and the resulting resemblances are distinguishable elements, 
any one of which may form the main contribution of the 
conception to any Thought into which it enters.’ In a very 
general and abstract sense, the account we have given of the 
abstract quality will also apply to the organic principle. 
This principle also bears reference to Reality as similarly 
qualified in an indefinite number of cases. But this is an 
inadequate account. ‘To say that the fire is alight is to say 
something complete in itself, to bring out a net result. To 
say of a curve that it is of the second degree, or of a physical 
substance that it is an organism, may rather be said to be 
setting a question than answering one. For any intelligent 
learner the questions, what sort of curve? what kind of 
organisin ? naturally arise. This follows quite logically from 
the nature of the case. The content now before us is not 
something readily realised and identical in all cases. It is 
something demanding further determination, and varying in 
character according to the determination which it receives. 
When a content of this kind is predicated the judgment is 
categorical only in so far as it brings the subject decisively 
within certain limits, and as certain elements of the predicate 
are of the definite and unchanging kind. In this case there- 
fore the universal tends to the form of a disjunctive system. 
It stands for that character of Reality A, which modified by 
a appears as a, by 8 as 6b, and so on. We should not 
identify the element of generality with the system as such. 
It is still the aspect of similarity which makes the content 
general. But we should say that the system is one in which 
the general and particular are taken as distinguishable but 
inseparable.’ 


1A rather common and seductive fallacy arises from the neglect to 
distinguish these elements. A quality is called a ‘ universal’ when it 
forms the nucleus of a general content in the way above described ; and 
the other elements requisite for generality are omitted from consideration, 
or, worse still, are sometimes inserted, and then again omitted, as the 
exigencies of any given argument may require. To take only one 
instance, we are told that of the individual nothing can be known but 
what is general. The only ground for such a statement is that the 
qualities assignable to an individual must be expressible in general terms, 
and therefore points in which it is similar to others. But a thing does 
not ldse individuality by entering ‘into relations. The argument proceeds 
as though individuality and generality were mutually exclusive qualities, 
one of which a thing might possess but not both, instead of being 
expressions for the resemblances and distinctions between things of which 
the latter invariably implies the former. 

2 The concrete individual presents us with this union in actual fact, and 
this made Hegel take it as the highest phase of the concept as such “ In 
der Einzelnheit ist jenes wahre Verhiiltniss, die Untrennbarkeit der 
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V. The Relations of the Species. So far we have spoken 
as though any given content fell into either one form of the 
concept or the other, according to circumstances and just as 
it may happen. But we may go a little farther than this. 
In the first place we have, so far, been engaged mainly in 
setting two types in contrast with one another. Actual 
concepts may vary between the two. Absolute definiteness 
and constancy is a limiting case, and a content may approxi- 
mate thereto without reaching it. The irrelevance of the 
context may be more or less complete. The more constant 
the content and the more irrelevant its context, the more 
categorical its usage. There remains always the sense 
of a disjunction (so to put it) in that the quality must be 
realised in this way or that. Even the square «must be 
either drawn in chalk or pencil or in some other way, it 
must be of a definite size, and occupy a certain position. 
Similarly in the other species the element of identity per- 
sists and is categorically predicated, while the differences 
are not wholly and purely its modifications. 

We may go a step farther. Viewed broadly the distine- 
tion tends to coincide with a certain grade in the hierarchy 
of classification. If there is a true infima species all differ- 
ences within it are wholly without effect on the constancy 
of the content. They are all of the irrelevant order. But 
the same cannot in the most important cases be said of the 
ascending genera. In the truest classification the species 
exhibit the genus in a modified form. And this distinction 
tends to coincide with two others. For our injfima species 
will be a kind of “ first universal ”’—an attribute simple or 
complex, clear or obscure, taken straight out of experience 
as it comes, and categorically asserted or denied of fresh 
subjects; while the genus as now understood will pre- 
suppose these universals, and grasp their somewhat complex 
and subtle affinities in a single thought. And, secondly, 
upon the whole the species as nearer to the concrete is 
more distinctly realisable. As we get farther back we come 
to that which, more and more, is bound to take a distinct 
form upon itself in order to acquire any distinct and realis- 
able character. 

VI. Relation to Classification and Inference. From what 


Begriffsbestimmungen, gesetzt” (op. cit., p. 61), but we must remember 

that the individual instance can only be taken as ‘“‘a universal” 
with the limitations laid down in the preceding note, while the total 
system cannot be identified with an individual as a structural or con- 
tinuous unity. For this reason, I have avoided the historic phrase 
‘conerete universal ’. 
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we have just said it will be clear that our two forms of 
conception serve in practice as the basis of two very different 
types of classification. Take a system M in which a com- 
mon element A works out under modifications a, 8, y, etc., 
into the forms A, = a, Ag = b, and so on. Here we have, 
or may have, a hierarchy of classes in which as we descend 
the scale every new species is formed by a fresh modification 
of the common element. The classification is so far natural 
that it exhibits the real structure of the species composing 
it. And it wants but a step to pass into a genuine explana- 
tion. If A as unmodified is a reality, and if a, 8, etc., can 
be regarded as real processes modifying A, the classification 
is in itself an explanation of the genesis of the diverse 
species. A would then figure in two senses, as a concrete 
being at the beginning of a process and as an abstract 
character running through the evolving forms. We are not 
likely to find an instance of so simple a type. It is perhaps 
most nearly realised in the sphere of human purposes. But 
normally the most primitive form of a content has a definite 
character of its own, something of which it loses in passing 
to a richer and fuller phase of development. Primitive 
society loses something as it develops into a higher form. 
The protozoon is generically, I suppose, the unicetlular 
modification of the organic type. Still the classification 
once made it is relatively easy to place the species in a 
possible genetic order, and by verifying the historical charac- 
ter of the genesis to translate the classificatory system into 
an explanation of development. Further, such a system 
may throw light on genesis even where its hierarchical 
arrangement bears no relation to temporal development. 
In such a system to know the factors in the formation of 
any one member is virtually to know them for all cases. 
Thus we may arrange forms of art or types of society in an 
order of genera and species, and apart from positive evidence 
of the development of one form from another light will be 
thrown on their origin, since the arrangement will show of 
itself how the conditions issuing in one type will, mutatis 
mutandis, be responsible for others. 

In contrast with all this stands the disjunctive classi- 
fication for which the abstract concept is responsible. It 
must needs be that disjunctive classifications be made. They 
serve our purposes, prevent confusion, and provide ideally a 
complete enumeration of types. They belong to the pre- 
liminaries of science, the arrangement of the material and 
the marking out of the subject-matter. But as science 
progresses they tend to pass into the other type. Thus I 
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suppose that in an early stage of zoology the conception of 
an animal is grasped abstractly, ze, by certain specifiable 
characteristics—in Aristotle’s system, for instance, the pos- 
session of sensation. Then animals are either vertebrate or 
invertebrate, and vertebrates are either Mammals, Birds, 
Fish, Reptiles, or Amphibia. And the characteristic of 
possessing mamme is just as ‘ external’ to the vertebrate as 
the grass which it eats is external to the herbivorous 
mammal. The progress of Natural Classification consists 
in a gradual transformation of these external differences 
into alternative modifications of more primitive forms. 
Some quadrupeds have claws and some have hoofs; some 
hoofs are cloven and some uncloven. All this looks like the 
merest accident, until the genealogy of the Horse shows 
how the different results are progressive modifications of 
a single form. Differences then which are at first mere 
differences become as we go on connected differences, and 
the organic classification supersedes the disjunctive by ab- 
sorption. How far this process can go, whether in the ideal 
of knowledge it would extend to all differences and embrace 
the whole system of things, is a question which would take 
us far beyond the limits of this paper. 

In regard to inference, the abstract universal (as we may 
now more correctly call it) is of course the basis of Syllogistic 
Deduction, or, as Mill very appropriately called it, ‘ the 
Geometrical Method’’. No one, as Bacon admitted, can 
doubt the validity of Syllogism provided that the universals 
which it uses are adequately founded and properly defined. 
The real fallacy of Syllogism is to take it from the region of 
the abstract and apply it to the organic universal. In so far 
as the middle term is qualitatively unchanged in the two 
premisses the conclusion holds. But the organic universal 
1s modified in every fresh species and if we take it ab- 
stractly for purposes of deduction we shall go wrong. It 
sounds plausible to argue that the Economic Man is no 
more and no less an abstraction than Energy or Inertia. 
But the precise difference is that the effects of Inertia are, 
so far as they go, identical in all cases and we know exactly 
how much to allow for them in whatever combination they 
appear. But man as an economic agent differs according 
to all gradations of his character and intelligence. Even his 
selfishness—if we single out that characteristic—is one thing 
if it is stupid selfishness, and quite another if it is far-seeing. 
The difference of the two in their effects on the rate of 
wages or the fate of a Trade Union would be immense. The 
argument from what man does must yield here to the argu- 
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ment from what men do; and speaking generally as we 
pass from the abstract to ‘the organic universal Syllogism 
must give place to that correlation of independent general- 
isations, which, in its nearest approach to Syllogism, is 
identical with the Concrete Deduction of Mill. 

What the organic universal lacks in relation to formal 
reasoning it makes good in respect of what we may call the 
method of art. There are two opposite fallacies with regard 
to artistic representation in this matter of the Universal. 
The first is that art should give us the type as such, that its 
men and women should be embodied formule like Inspector 
Javert, or personified negations like the early Victorian 
heroine. This amounts to a confusion between art and 
mathematics. The countervailing fiction is that art should 
give us the individual as such, which would reduce painting 
to photography, and the romantic to the grotesque. It is 
now an old saying that the truth of both views is to be found 
in the Concrete Universal. And on our view this will mean 
that Art represents a piece of life which with all the richness 
of its individuality is yet easily recognisable as but one modi- 
fication of the common experience of man. The element of 
identity is the touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin. The misfortunes of Priam are not such as could fall on 
you and me, and the drama of the Trojan War would look 
strangely on the stage of our experience. But in Art the 
kinship is revealed, and the common human element is 
felt 

Sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi, 
Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


The art-created individual is a starting-point for thought in 
which the paths of analogy and generalisation are already 
indicated. The lines of conceptual structure are made 
clear in the concrete like the limbs of a statue under drapery. 
It comes to us with an atmosphere of suggestiveness and 
expansion due to the host of half-formed comparisons and 
inferences of which it becomes spontaneously the centre. 
And as inference is mostly unconscious, we may never draw 
explicit generalisations from it, and if we do, they are likely 
to be inadequate expressions ‘of our real meaning. But it 
will affect our attitude none the less, and will give us a 
sureness of touch which we could certainly not derive from 
the abstractions of the subject. An intelligent foreigner 
might learn something of our tenant-farmer “class, say, by 
the study of blue books and histories. But he would learn 
a good deal more from the study of Mrs. Poyser. 
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VII. Deduction and the Essence. There is indeed one 
aspect in which the organic universal appears as a basis of 
formal deduction. If we take it as a disjunctive scheme in 
which the alternative modifications of each item are taken 
as known, it may, as above hinted, be used as a basal 
principle from which the specific forms can be deduced. We 
have here the Aristotelian ideal of science. We start with 
the generic essence, the primary special principle which 
states the ti éste of the yévos, while it also assumes the real 
existence of something corresponding to its terms (the 6 ri 
éott). This generic essence contains several elements (Ta 
év TO Ti €oTt KaTNyopovpeva'), and each of these in its turn 
admits of further definition. Hach of these definitions 
will contain several elements, and through the mediation 
of the term defined these are all shown to be attributable to 
the generic conception. They are in fact the ra@y which 
are thus proved «a@’ airo of the ultimate yévos. This is why 
a science can, and according to Aristotle should, proceed 
through definition.? Thus to illustrate from the Ethics 
(though that is not strictly an ‘ happi- 
ness’ must be assumed as an actual end for man, and must 
be defined as an activity of the soul in excellence. Here we 
have the v7d@eos laying down the existence of our general 
subject-matter and defining its essence. Then taking up the 
points of the definition, activity, soul and excellence may all 
be further defined. Whatever enters into their definition will 
become an element in the general conception of Happiness. 
And the various elements in the definition of excellence, 
é€is, mpoaipeois, werorns, etc., will all be susceptible of further 
definitions which will in turn admit of the same treatment, 
until in (which here replaces we have 
the complete system of reasoning which connects our general 
principle with the various occasions of conduct as they 
arise. 

This theory must be criticised, not as an account of the 
growth of science, but as a conception of its structure when 
complete. From this point of view we may say two things. 
First, the theory of the organic universal tends to justify the 
conception of essence as such, and in particular the relation of 
genus and species indicated by the Aristotelian theory. For 
the common principle is the generic essence, and it contains 
the elements which in their various modifications produce 
the specific forms. And so far as we look at a subject in 


See, ¢.g., Post. Anal., i., 22, p. 82, b. 37. 
ai emorhpat yiyvovra. Post. Anal.,ii., 17, p. 99, a. 22. 
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detachment from others, this seems an adequate expression 
of the goal of knowledge. But here, secondly, we come on 
the limits of the Aristotelian conception. For Universals 
do not live side by side and develop themselves indepen- 
dently. Far the greater part of science is taken up with 
their correlation, the constructions they form, the ways in 
which they interact. And the essence itself does not show 
a tenth part of its nature, does not display the properties 
which we derive from it apart from its intercourse with the 
wider world. The so-called properties of the thing are 
mainly reactions to solicitation from other things. They 
must be taken into account in forming our conception of the 
essence, but they are not referable to it alone. We speak 
for instance of the properties of light or heat as following 
from the essential character of those phenomena. But 
almost any property we could name depends on other 
physical facts as well. Thus the ‘latency’ of heat may be 
taken as a property dependent on the nature of heat as a 
mode of motion. So it certainly is. But it is equally de- 
pendent on the constitution of solids, liquids and gases, and 
might fairly be taken as a property of the physical constitu- 
tion of bodies. But let us take Aristotle’s own favourite 
instance of the property of triangles that their angles are 
equal to two right angles. Euclid’s proof of this—and I 
suppose that it was the same proof that Aristotle had before 
him—does not attempt to deduce it from the definition of 
the triangle as such. It proceeds by a special construction, 
the production of a side and the drawing of a line parallel to 
another side. In short it is based on the relation of the 
triangle to other lines in space, and on the properties of 
parallel straight lines in particular. It may be said that 
this only affects the method of proof and not the result. 
But surely an ideal systematisation of knowledge, though it 
might abstract from the path of discovery, would have in 
some way or other to exhibit the grounds of certainty. 

I conclude then that the conception of essence stands in 
an interesting relation to that of the organic universal. 
Under the abstract concept all the constituent elements 
may be regarded as essential and as equally essential, but 
the essence as a whole becomes identical with the concept 
itself. Among the elements the only possible distinction 
is one of value. And as this may vary according to our 
point of view any element may become essential or un- 
essential as the case may be. But under the organic 
universal the generic essence is necessarily the identical 
element as distinct from the modifications which it receives. 
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These modifications could not be turned into the central 
point, but are naturally of a secondary order. In some degree 
they may be referable to the essence as such, and so far as 
this is the case we get a detachable and self-centred field of 
knowledge.!. But in the main they with their various 
properties are the effects of interaction. Each essence is, 
so to say, a centre of force, but the phenomena are mainly 
visible in the field between the centres. 

The distinction, then, of the two species of the Universal 
is no less important for knowledge in general than for the 
theory of the concept in particular. Disjunctive classifica- 
tion and syllogistic deduction are associated with the one, 
while the other stands in close relation to ‘Natural’ Classi- 
fications and the concrete methods of artistic presentation. 
And we have now seen that the conception of Essence with 
its historical associations which threatens to disappear under 
the one régime has an important sphere of influence under 
the other. Further problems arising in relation to the dis- 
tinction must be excluded from the scope of the present 


paper. 


1Tf any property is referable to the essence strictly as such, 7.¢. with no 
further condition, there could be no real reason for excluding it from the 
essence. Hence, apart from the idea of value the distinction of essence 
and property would vanish. Thus there appear to be two cases in which 
the term essence has real meaning: (1) when it is the generic principle 
opposed to specific modifications, and (2) when it is the substantial 
character, opposed to varying states, a case which does not concern this 
paper. We should hardly allow, as a third case, the structural principle 
of a totality as distinguished from the elements of which it is composed. 
For either elements and principle imply one another, in which case both 
are of the essence ; or they do not, and then we have one or other of the 
former cases. Or the distinction is purely one of value. 


II.—HEGEL’S TREATMENT OF THE CATE- 
GORIES OF THE SUBJECTIVE NOTION.! (1.) 


By J. McTaaeart. 


Tue object of this paper is to consider that part of the 
dialectic process which Hegel calls the Subjective Notion. 
The views which I shall put before you are, I believe, sub- 
stantially the same as those of Hegel, except on a few 
special points, which I shall notice as I come to them? 
But the question which I wish to raise is not whether 
they are a faithful representation of Hegel, but whether 
they are intrinsically true. To discuss the former would 
be a comparatively unprofitable task, for many of the 
transitions from category to category are left by Hegel 
a in almost hopeless obscurity. This is, I think, to be mainly 
@ attributed to two causes. The first is the excessive conden- 
: sation—especially of the Smaller Logic—which at places gives 
| room for little more than the mere naming of the categories, 
g without any attempt to deduce them. ‘This is specially 
noticeable in the Subjective Notion, from the great extent 
to which it is subdivided. The second cause is to be found 
I in Hegel’s tendency to let the polemic side of the dialectic 

sink out of notice. He was much more inclined to show that 
the higher category is suggested by the lower than to point 
: | out that the lower is contradictory without the higher. 
| Unless this too is demonstrated, however, the dialectic 
loses all its cogency. And how it is to be demonstrated, in 
certain cases, Hegel leaves us to discover for ourselves, 
almost unaided. 

Our best course will thus be to attack Hegel’s problem, 
aiding ourselves by his treatment of it, but not confining 
ourselves to his arguments. What, then, is the problem of 
the Subjective Notion ? 

The Subjective Notion forms, in the first place, the first 


1 Read before the Aristotelian Society. 
2The notes in which I defended my divergence on these§points are 
here omitted for want of space. 
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division of the Doctrine of the Notion, which is the last of 
the three parts into which the logic is divided. The last 
category preceding it is Reciprocity. This, for the purpose 
of our present paper, we must assume to be valid, and it 
will form the postulate from which our arguments must 
start. Reciprocity is the last category of Actuality, the final 
division of the Doctrine of Essence. 

Since our argument is to start from the admission that 
Reciprocity is valid, we must begin by defining the sig- 
nificance of this category. By asserting the validity of 
Reciprocity, Hegel means, in the first place, that every- 
thing is so connected with other things, that the existence 
and nature of the one is dependent on the existence and 
nature of the other, and vice versd. Secondly, everything 
in the universe is connected in this way, directly or in- 
directly, with everything else, so that the universe forms a 
connected whole. And, thirdly, the whole nature of every- 
thing consists of nothing else but these relations of reciprocal 
dependence with other things. 

Starting with this, we have to reach the highest stage of 
the Subjective Notion—that to which Hegel gives the name 
of the Disjunctive Syllogism. We may provisionally define 
this category as asserting that the nature of everything is 
determined by a hierarchy of general laws, which are them- 
selves ultimate and cannot be reduced to anything else. 
These laws form a series, the lower subordinated to the 
higher, such that the highest law embraces the whole extent 
of reality, while the lowest completely define the nature of 
the objects to which they apply. 

We may therefore say that the advance made by the 
dialectic in the Subjective Notion is from the idea of 
complete determination in general, to the idea of complete 
determination by a symmetrical structure of general laws. 
We are apt to confuse these two ideas in general language, 
but they are in fact distinct. The admission that A is always 
deteriiined by something outside itself does not assert that 
determination is by general laws. It still leaves the possi- 
bility open that each determination is unique and individual, 
and that the supposed existence of general laws is due to a 
mistake in our observation of the facts. If the dialectic 
succeeds in proving that determination does involve general 
laws it will therefore have made a real advance. 

The Subjective Notion is divided with a greater minute- 


1 This applies to the Smaller Logic. In the Greater Logic the arrange- 
ment is rather different, but the difference is here unimportant. 
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ness than can be found in any other part of the Logic. It 
is, in the first place, divided into three stages, entitled by 
Hegel the Notion as Such, the Judgment, and the Syllogism. 
The Notion as Such is subdivided into the Universal, the 
Particular, and the Individual. The Judgment has four sub- 
divisions—Judgment of Existence, of Reflexion, of Neces- 
sity, and of the Notion. Syllogism, again, is subdivided into 
Syllogisms of Existence, of Reflexion, and of Necessity. 
Each of the subdivisions of Judgment and Syllogism is again 
divided into three yet more minute stages. One or two of 
these divisions I shall venture to suggest ought to be dis- 
carded as superfluous or worse, but even then this part of 
the dialectic will remain exceptionally elaborate. 

What is the significance of these names? They seem at 
first sight to mean that this part of the dialectic deals only 
with the workings of our minds, and not with all reality. 
This might account, it would appear, for its being called Sub- 
jective, and for the choice of such names as Judgment and 
Syllogism for its divisions. 

But such a use of Subjective would not be Hegelian. For 
him Subjective does not mean the inner as opposed to the 
outer. It means rather the particular, contingent, and 
capricious, as opposed to the universal, necessary, and 
reasonable.t And thus our hypothesis would fail to explain 
the choice of Subjective as the title of the division. 

Moreover, our hypothesis is untenable. For on examining 
the categories which have the titles of Notion as Such, 
Judgment and Syllogism, it becomes evident that, in spite 
of their names, they do not apply only to the states of our 
mind, but to all reality. They grow, by the dialectic pro- 
cess, out of the categories of Essence, and the categories of 
the Objective Notion, in turn, grow out of them. There is 
no doubt that the categories of Essence and of the Objective 
Notion refer to all reality, and so, therefore, must the cate- 
gories of the Subjective Notion. Otherwise they could never 
solve the contradictions which arise in Essence, nor, from 
their contradictions, could we be entitled to proceed to the 
Objective Notion. 

Hegel’s own language, too, renders it clear that these 
categories are meant to apply to all reality. He says, for 


1 The only case, so far as I know, in which Hegel uses Subjective in 
any other way, is in the Greater Logic, when he calls the doctrines of 
Being and Essence by the name of Objective, and the doctrine of the 
Notion by the name of Subjective. But this is not repeated in the 
Smaller Logic, and he says that he considers this use of the names as 
unsatisfactory, though usual. Cf. Werke, iii., p. 51. 
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example, “all things are a categorical judgment” ;' and 
again, “everything is a syllogism 

We must look, then, for another explanation of the ter- 
minology. We can find it, I think, in the connexion of this 
part of the dialectic with formal logic. Formal logic, of 
course, owes its existence to abstraction. When we take its 
standpoint we make abstraction of all but certain qualities 
of reality. Now these qualities, we shall find, are those 
which are demonstrated as valid at that part of the dialectic 
which we are considering in this paper, so that at this 
stage, and not before, formal logic could be metaphysically 
justified. 

We find that formal logic assumes that we have the 
power of ascribing general notions as predicates to subjects, 
and in this way arriving at truth with regard to those sub- 
jects. And it also assumes that we are in possession, in 
some manner or the other, of various general truths, such as 
are expressed in the statements All A is B, No A is C. 

On the other hand, we find that there are other charac- 
teristics of reality of which formal logic takes no account. 
It makes no distinction between trivial and important pro- 
positions. ‘‘No man is wholly evil,” and “no man has 
green hair,”’ are assertions which are for formal logic of pre- 
cisely the same rank. And, in the second place, it does not 
inquire how, in the first instance, we ever came to know the 
truth of any proposition. It always assumes that something 
is known, as a datum, and only occupies itself with consider- 
ing how other knowledge can be deduced from this. 

Now we shall see that the Subjective Notion of the dia- 
lectic begins with the idea of universal notions, and that it 
soon is led on to the further idea of the existence of valid 
generalisations—the two assumptions of formal logic. And 
we shall also see that the characteristic defects of the Sub- 
jective Notion are the inability to give any account of the 
existence of these generalisations which shall be free from 
contradiction, and the inability to distinguish between the 
relative importance of such generalisations. These defects 
are not overcome till we reach the Syllogism of Necessity, 
which is the last stage in the Subjective Notion, and forms 
the transition to a higher idea. 

This will enable us to explain why the divisions of the 
Subjective Notion draw their names from formal logic. It 
is not that these categories apply only to the subject-matter 
of formal logic, but that the procedure of formal logic is 


1 Enc., Section 177. Lecture Note. 2 Ibid., Section 181. 
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such that it makes especial use of these categories, which are 
therefore named from the subject-matter on which they are 
most often employed. 

Analogies to this may be found in the Objective Notion. 
Two of the divisions are here named Mechanism and 
Chemism. It is clear, however, that these categories are 
not meant to apply solely in the ordinary sciences of 
Mechanics and Chemistry. They are ideas applicable to all 
reality, but the most striking instances of their use can be 
found in those sciences, from which, therefore, they take 
their names. 

It must be admitted that this principle of nomenclature is 
not only perplexing to the reader, but in some cases mislead- 
ing to the author. In dealing with the categories of Judg- 
ment and Syllogism, Hegel seems at several points to be led 
into unnecessary complexity by the desire of carrying the 
analogy with formal logic as far as possible. But to this 
question we shall return. 

We can now understand, too, why the whole section is 
called Subjective. It is called Subjective because it is con- 
tingent, and its contingency is the same which we find in 
formal logic—that the principle of classifying which is 
adopted is entirely indifferent. For formal logic all uni- 
versals are of the same importance, and it sees no difference 
between a classification which, e.g., classes pictures by their 
painters, and one which classes them by the size of their 
frames. From this contingency we do not begin to escape 
till we reach the Syllogism of Necessity. 


THE NOTION AS SUCH. 
Tur UNIversat NOTION AS SUCH. 


The last point which Hegel reaches, before the Subjective 
Notion, is, as I have said, the category of Reciprocity. For 
the purpose of this paper we must assume the validity of 
Reciprocity, and we have now to consider the transition 
from this to the first stage of the Subjective Notion. This 
is the Notion as Such, which appears first in the form of the 
Universal Notion. 

With regard to this transition we must notice, in the first 
place, that we have here attained to the idea of completely 
necessary determination. In Causality, while the effect is 
determined, the cause is free, and, however far we may push 
back the chain of causation, the last link to which we have 
at any moment attained will be a cause only, and not an 
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effect. But in Reciprocity the cause is the effect of its own 
effect, and the necessary determination is complete. 

To say that it is in this necessity that we first reach 
freedom can only appear a paradox till it is examined. We 
must remember that for Hegel freedom never means the 
power to act without motives, or with an unmotived choice 
of motives. For him freedom always means absence of 
external restraint. That is free which is what its own 
nature prompts it to be, however little choice it may have 
had about the matter. 

If we say, then, that a thing is deficient in freedom, we 
must mean that, while its inner nature, if unthwarted, would 
lead it to be A B C, it is compelled by external influences to 
be A B D instead. Now this appeared possible in the cate- 
gories of Essence. For there we conceived everything as 
having an inner nature, which was connected indeed with its 
external relations, but was not identical with them, which 
could be either in or out of harmony with them, and, in the 
latter case, would be constrained. But by the time we have 
reached Reciprocity we see that this is a mistake. The 
thing has no nature at all, except as it is determined by, and 
in turn determines, other things. These external determina- 
tions are its inner nature. And thus it reaches freedom. If 
it has no inner nature but its external determinations, it is 
clear that its external determinations can never make it do 
anything against its inner nature. This is indeed only a 
negative freedom. But any more positive freedom requires 
higher categories than we have yet reached. In necessity 
we have gained all the freedom which is possible until the 
idea of End has been developed. 

This point is so important that, to prevent ambiguity, it 
may be well to anticipate some considerations which belong 
more properly to the Objective Notion and to the Idea. 
Directly we introduce the ideas of End, of Life, or of Self- 
consciousness, we begin to distinguish between a free and a 
constrained state, even while we recognise that both states 
were equally determined from outside. We talk of a healthy 
tree as developing freely, in opposition to one which is struck 
by lightning or withered by drought. And yet it is as com- 
pletely determined by external circumstances in the one case 
as it is in the other. A man feels himself free if he can do 
what he wants, and feels himself constrained if he cannot. 
And yet his desire and its gratification are as completely 
determined in the one case as his desire and its disappoint- 
ment are in the other. 

This, however, does not contradict our previous result. 
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We removed the idea of constraint, when we reached the 
category of Reciprocity, by removing the idea of an inner 
nature as distinct from external relations. But, by the time 
that we have reached the category of End, the idea of an 
inner nature has come back again, though in a different and 
higher form. It is not now conceived, as it was in Essence, 
as something existing side by side with the external relations, 
connected with them, ‘but distinct from them. It now takes 
the form of a Purpose or Ideal, which we conceive should be 
or ought to be realised by means of the external relations. 

It is clear that the possibility of conflict and constraint. 
has returned here, though in a different form. It is not 
now, as before, a conflict between two existent factors or 
elements of the thing’s existence. It is now a conflict 
between that which is and that which ought to be, but is 
not. When such a conflict exists, we call the thing con- 
strained. When the real and the ideal harmonise, we call 
it free. 

This reaches its most striking form when we come toa 
self-conscious individual, who is conscious (in a more or less 
adequate form) of his ideal, and who pronounces himself free 
or constrained in proportion as he has or has not realised it. 
He is thus able to pass judgments of moral condemnation on 
that very system of complete determination of which his 
judgments of condemnation are themselves a part. 

This conflict will require a deeper reconciliation than the 
one which proved effectual in Reciprocity. It cannot be 
brought about, as before, by reducing the inner nature to 
another name for the outside circumstances. For, although 
a separate inner nature, as Essence, was a delusion, a 
separate inner nature, as Ideal, is a reality. And, therefore, 
the reconciliation will have to be reached, not by eliminating 
the inner nature, but by demonstrating it to be in harmony 
with the external relations. 

The freedom which is attained by the establishment of 
complete necessity is thus only negative and imperfect 
freedom, but it is all that can be obtained at the point of 
the dialectic where it is introduced, and it is also all that is 
required, since it removes all the constraint which can be 
conceived as existing before the introduction of the idea of 
End. 

We must return from this digression to the question how 
we are to proceed from Reciprocity—now recognised as 
Freedom—to the Universal Notion as Such. The Universal 
Notion as Such is clearly, whatever else it is, a common 
quality to be found in two or more things, which are united 
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by their participation in it. Things, again, are united by 
the reciprocal determinations which we have established 
among them. But these are clearly not Universal Notions. 
If A is the cause of B, and B the cause of A, they have not 
in so far the same quality, though they have closely analo- 
gous qualities, and qualities which we are now entitled to 
regard as inseparable. The relation of things which have 
the same Notion is not that of mutual determination, but of 
similarity. Any common quality —such as whiteness, square- 
ness, sweetness—is a Universal Notion. (We are here, 
it must be remembered, at the very beginning of the Notion. 
In the later categories the meaning of the word becomes 
much deeper.) 

The category of Reciprocity informed us that all the 
qualities of every object could be accounted for by the 
mutual determinations which existed between it and other 
objects. Now of these qualities we knew previously that 
every object had some qualities in common with every other, 
and that no object had precisely the same qualities as any 
other. This was established, early in the Doctrine of 
Essence, by the category of Likeness and Unlikeness. It 
falls beyond the scope of this paper, but in passing we may 
point out that if two objects had no qualities in common, 
they could not be counted, or brought into any relation, 
which is incompatible with the hypothesis that they were 
two, and that they were different. On the other hand, if 
two different objects had precisely the same qualities, it 
would follow that the difference between them could only 
be in their essence. But this difference in their essence 
would, on the hypothesis, have no effect on their appear- 
ance, which obviously destroys all meaning in the terms 
essence and appearance. From Likeness and Unlikeness to 
Reciprocity there are many categories, but none of them 
transcend this particular characteristic of the former. And 
so we reach our present point in the dialectic with the 
conclusion that the various qualities in the reciprocally 
determined things must be such that no thing is entirely 
like or entirely unlike any other thing. 

_The result is that things are doubly connected—by 
similarity and by causation. And it is obvious that a thing 
may be, and generally is, connected by the one tie to things 
very different to those to which it is connected by the other. 
A sparrow in England resembles very closely a sparrow in 
Australia, though the influence exerted by one on the other 
may be as slight as can possibly exist between any two beings 
on the same planet. On the other hand the English sparrow’s 
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state is largely determined by his relations—positive and 
negative—to worms and to cats, although their resemblance: 
to him is not close. 

Both these connexions have to be worked out further. 
This the dialectic proceeds to do. It first takes up the 
relation of similarity, and works it out through the course of 
the Subjective Notion. Then, in the Objective Notion, it 
proceeds to work out the relation of determination—not 
going back arbitrarily to pick it up, but led on to it again by 
dialectical necessity, since the Subjective Notion, when fully 
worked out, shows itself to have a defect which can only 
be remedied by the further development of the idea of 
determination. Finally, the two are united in the synthesis 
which Hegel calls the Idea. 

I am aware that this is not the way in which Hegel 
himself makes the transition.' But it seems to me to be a. 
valid way of making it, and I cannot see any other. It 
may, however, possibly be objected that, whether this result 
be true or not, it breaks down all dialectic process, in the 
sense in which dialectic is understood by Hegel. The 
dialectic is unquestionably continuous. Each result must 
come from the one before it. And here, the critic might say, 
we have dropped the result gained in Reciprocity, put it aside 
till we come to the Objective Notion, and, in order to get 
started in the Subjective Notion, gone back to a result which 
had been gained at the very beginning of the Doctrine of 
Essence. 

This, however, is a mistake. For if, in one sense, we 
start here with the idea gained in Likeness and Unlikeness,. 
that idea has been transformed, or we could not start with 
it. And it only can be transformed by the application of the 
conception of complete determination, which came for the first 
time with the category of Reciprocity. Thus both accusations 
of want of continuity are answered. We have not gone back 
to take up a long past result, but are taking it the moment 
it becomes available for our purpose. We have not dropped 
our result last obtained, since it is through this alone that 
the previous conclusions have enabled us to take the next 
step. 

The fact that, at the beginning of the Objective Notion, the 
idea of reciprocal determination comes again into prominence, 
is by no means unsuited to the dialectic process. We have 
seen that, in the synthesis of Reciprocity, the two sides—of 
qualities similar and dissimilar, and of reciprocal deter- 


1 See Note A. 
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minations—are balanced. We might then expect exactly 
what happens—that in the following triad one of these two 
sides is developed in the thesis, and that this, being imperfect 
and contradictory when taken by itself, requires the further 
development of the other side in the antithesis. (The Sub- 
jective Notion is, of course, the thesis, and the Objective 
Notion the antithesis, in the Doctrine of the Notion.) 

The reason that the Universal Notion as such can be 
introduced here and not before is as follows. In Likeness 
and Unlikeness we found that it might be said of everything 
that it was like everything else in some respects and unlike 
it in others. But what we did not say there was that by 
these likenesses and unlikenesses its whole nature could be 
expressed. For in that category—one of the earliest in the 
Doctrine of Essence—the distinction between essence and 
appearance was not removed. And these distinctions of 
similarity and dissimilarity, like all other relations, belonged 
to appearance only. Behind them was the essence, a Ding 
an sich, which was neither like or unlike anything else, but 
entered into no relations at all. 

Now the conception of the Notion as such is ‘hat the 


whole nature of things can be expressed by mean >oral 
qualities. And this cannot be the case so nh» e 
qualities are looked on as mere appearances, depenacuy 


essence whose nature they do not express. It is fr. ‘s 
reason that Hegel does not speak of Universals till we reach 
the Doctrine of the Notion, Before that things were seen to 
have common qualities, but this was oniy an external, though 
necessary characteristic, not the expression of the thing’s 
own nature. Now, however, this is changed. We saw in 
Reciprocity that a thing has no inner nature, except its 
outside nature, which had been previously determined to 
consist of general qualities. If this result is itself imperfect, 
and some sort of inner nature will have eventually to be 
admitted, yet as against the mere Ding an sich of the 
Doctrine of Essence the result is final and conclusive. And 
so we come to the conclusion that we can know a thing 
thoroughly by predicating a sufficient number of qualities 
of it—which is the assumption of formai logic. 

The transition may then be summed as follows—the 
whole nature of everything consists in its qualities, by which 
it stands in reciprocal determination with everything else. 
And as everything has some qualities in common with every- 
thing else, the nature of everything may always be expressed 
In part by pointing out some common quality, which it shares 
with something else. This common quality, now that it is 
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realised to be the real nature of the thing, and not merely an 
external appendage, is the Universal Notion as Such. 


THE PARTICULAR NOTION AS SUCH. 


It is, however,-obvious, that this is only one side of the 
truth. If we found that everything must have some 
quality in common with everything else, we also found that 
no two things could have exactly the same qualities. And 
so, if we express the nature of A and B, in part, by pointing 
out that they have the common quality X, we are able to 
assert that it must also be the case that A possesses some 
quality M, not shared by B, and that B possesses some 
quality N, not shared by A. These qualities which distinguish 
the two things united in their possession of X, are what 
Hegel calls Particular Notions as Such. 

We see from this that no Notions are in themselves (at 
this stage) either Universal or Particular. The qualities M 
will be shared by A with other things, for example, C and 
D, and could have been made a Universal, with X under it 
as a Particular. For example, if we decide to classify a 
gallery of pictures by their painters, we may bring two 
pictures together as both painted by Raphael. They may be 
distinguished from one another, again, by one having a good 
frame and the other a bad one. Pere “painted by Raphael” 
is the Universal, ‘‘having a good frame,” and “having a bad 
frame,” are the Particulars. But it would be possible, from 
caprice, or in preparing instructions for a frame-maker, to 
class pictures primarily by the condition of their frames. 
The first Raphael might then find itself separated from its 
companion and classed with a Velasquez. The Universal 
would here be ‘‘ having a good frame,” and the Particulars 
“ painted by Raphael,” and “ painted by Velasquez”. 

This brings out the contingency which earns this part of 
the dialectic the name of Subjective. According to this 
category, any one classification, of the innumerable classi- 
fications possible, is as good as another. Any two things 
can be brought into the same class—for no two things are 
destitute of some common quality. Any two things can be 
separated—for no two things are without some difference in 
their qualities. There is no distinction made here between 
a classification based on deep and permanent similarities, 
and one based on trivial and temporary similarities. There 
is no criterion even of the fitness or unfitness of the classi- 
fication for any special purpose we may have in hand. Our 
choice of a Universal must be purely capricious. 
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Another way in which the classification is contingent is 
the relation of the Particulars to the Universal, when the 
latter is determined. Any difference which will divide the 
Individuals brought under the Universal is sufficient. No 
account is taken of whether it is a difference specially con- 
nected with that Universal. For example, in the first case 
above, the distinction of good and bad frames is not a 
speciality of Raphael’s pictures, but may be found among 
the pictures of all painters. Nor do we inquire whether 
between them the Particulars exhaust all possible cases of 
the Universal. For although the two Raphaels which we 
supposed under discussion were sufficiently discriminated by 
their good and bad frames, it would be possible for a 
Raphael to exist without a frame at all. 


THE INDIVIDUAL NoTION AS SUCH. 


This is the synthesis of the Universal and the Particular. 
The transition is a simple one, and as often happens in 
the Doctrine of the Notion, has almost intruded itself when 
we were considering the thesis and antithesis. We have 
seen, on the one hand, that the Universal has no meaning 
without Particulars. For, if the various things to which the 
Universal is common were not discriminated, they would be 
only one thing ; and if the Universal were only in one thing, 
it would cease to be a Universal. On the other hand, we 
have seen that the Particulars have no meaning without the 
Universal, since they are not Particulars except in so far as 
they are subordinated to a Universal. And thus the reality 
of each thing is only expressible by such a combination of 
Notions as at once unites it with and separates it from 
everything else. 


THE JUDGMENT. 
JUDGMENT OF INHERENCE. 
Positive Judgment. 


This first and simplest form of the Judgment relates itself 
to the last form of the Notion as Such, not as an advance, 
but as a mere restatement. This is, of course, the typical 
and customary relation between a synthesis and the thesis 
of the next triad. The reality of a thing, we have seen, was 
expressible only by a combination of Notions. It must 
therefore be possible to assert some relation between the 
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thing and each of its Universals. And this is what we do 
in Judgment. The question of how a thing and a Universal 
can be connected with one another, which was implicit in 
the Notion, becomes explicit in Judgment. 

This problem, to begin with, takes the form of starting 
from the thing, and endeavouring to adjust a Universal to 
it. This is called a Judgment of Inherence, as distin- 
guished from a Judgment of Subsumption, in which we start 
with the Universal and endeavour to connect the thing with 
it. (From this point onwards the thing defined by the 
Universal gets a special name, and is called the Individual.) 
That Judgment should commence as Judgment of Inherence 
is due to the form in which it receives the problem. Ever 
since the Thing first received some degree of definiteness, 
early in the Doctrine of Essence, the problem has been to 
define and explain it. And so we start here with the Indi- 
vidual. as the datum, to which the Universal has to be 
related. The only relation we have had so far between the 
thing and its Universal has been an affirmative one, and so 
we start with a positive Judgment of Inherence—I is U. 

The Particular has fallen out here, because, as we have 
seen, a Particular is only a Universal which has been sub- 
ordinated to another Universal. When, as in the Judgment 
of Inherence, we are considering only one Universal at a 
time, there can be no Particular. (Of course Universal and 
Particular Notions—which may be terms in Judgments— 
must be carefully distinguished from Universal and Par- 
ticular Judgments, which we shall find among Judgments of 
Subsumption.) 

In formal logic two other varieties of Judgment are pos- 
sible. I is I—e.g., ‘‘ Beaconsfield is Disraeli” ; and U is U 
—eg., ‘Man is mortal”. But the first of these would be no 
help to us here, since it would not help us to develop the 
nature of the Individual, and the second we have as yet 
no right to use, until we have established the validity of 
general propositions. 

The I here must be taken strictly as a mere Individual, 
not as yet qualified by a Universal. We must not say, for 
example, ‘‘ This rose is red,” but simply “ This is red”. We 
may, indeed, say ‘this rose,” as Hegel does, to avoid the 
ambiguities which arise from the use of the simple demon- 
strative in writing, but we must consider the subject indicated 


1 The names which Hegel gives to these two divisions are Qualitative 
Judgment and Judgment of Reflexion. I have ventured to change them 
for the more significant titles which he suggests in the Greater Logic 
(Werke, v., p. 94). 
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as a mere individual, and so not yet explicitly qualified by 
the Universal of being a rose. For this would be to beg the 
whole question of Judgment,—i.e., how can an Individual 
be qualified by a Universal ? 


Negative Judgment. 


How, we must now inquire, does this Positive Judgment 
break down, and compel us to continue the dialectic pro- 
cess? Hegel says that all statements of the form I is U are 
necessarily false. If, for example, we point to a rose and say 
“This is red,” there is a double falsity. Red is not identical 
with the rose at which we point, for, in the first place, there 
are many other red things in the world besides this rose. 
And, in the second place, it is not identical with it, because 
the rose has many other qualities besides redness. Even if 
we have not identified it as a rose, but merely point to it, we 
shall know that it must have other qualities besides the red- 
ness, though we do not know what. An object could not 
exist with only one quality, for then it could in no way 
be distinguished from other objects which it in any way 
resembled. 

It seems at first sight as if this was a mere quibble. “Of 
course,’ it might be answered, ‘“‘ no one supposed that the zs 
here was to be taken in the sense of absolute equivalence, 
as when we say the sum of three and two is five. A change 
of language will remove the difficulty. Say that the subject 
has redness, or the quality of being red, and the criticism 
ceases to have any force.” But the defect is in reality too 
deeply rooted to be removed in this simple fashion. 

Some relation between the Individual and Universal must 
be found. Identity is obviously impossible. If the Universal 
was identical with the Individual, it could apply to no other 
Individuals but that one. That Individual would therefore 
not be connected by it with anything else, and therefore the 
Individual, since all connexion by Universals would be im- 
possible to it, would be absolutely isolated, with no resem- 
blance to anything else in the universe. Now, this state of 
isolation we have already seen to be impossible. 

Can we then say that the Individual has the Universal ? 
We have already used this method of relation in the Doctrine 
of Essence. There we were able to say that the Thing 
had its Properties.!. But a difficulty has arisen since then. 


' Hegel has appropriated almost every possible word expressive of 
reality as the name of some category. Among these ‘“ Thing” designates 
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Before anything can be said to have something else, it must 
itself be determined as being. Till it is real it cannot 
possess anything. And so if we are to say I has U, we must 
assign some reality to I other than U. Now, in the category 
of Thing and Properties this was possible. For the Thing was 
still conceived as an Essence to which the Properties were 
attached as appearance, but which had a reality in some 
way distinguishable from them. This distinction of Essence 
and Appearance, however, disappeared as we were dealing 
with Reciprocity. Our Individual is completely expressed 
by its Universals. It has nothing else in it. Where, then, 
are we to get the reality of which we can say that it has the 
Universal ? 

(We may notice in passing that, in the Doctrine of Being, 
things were their qualities, in the sense that the two were un- 
distinguishable. In Essence they had their qualities. Now, 
at the beginning of the Notion we find both terms in- 
applicable, and must wait for a deeper category which will 
allow them both to be true.) 

It is true that, although the Individual is completely 
expressed by Universals, it is never completely expressed by 
one Universal. Can we hope to find, in those Universals 
which we are not at that moment expressly predicating of 
the Individual, a reality which can be said to have the Uni- 
versal which we are then expressly affirming ? 

Let the Individual before us, for example, be red, sweet, 
perishable, and beautiful. The Universal which we wish to 
predicate of it is red. We have seen that we may not say 
“This is red”. Can we put, by means of the other Universals, 
sufficient meaning into the This to be able to say “This has 
redness’’? Let us try to do so by considering the This as 
qualified by one more Universal—for example, sweet. We 
are then ina dilemma. Either we say, when we undertake 
to define the Individual which is to have the redness, “ This is 
sweet,” or “This has sweetness”. The first we have already 
admitted we have no right to say. The second we can only 
say if the This which has sweetness is previously deter- 
mined. And in this way we should be committed to an 
Infinite Regress before we should be able to determine the 
Individual. 


a particular category in Essence. I have found it impossible to dispense 
with the use of “thing” in a more general sense, as indicating a centre 
of reality without regard to the particular category under which we may 
be contemplating it. I have therefore endeavoured to avoid ambiguity 
by always using a capital letter when referring to Hegel’s category of 
Thing. 
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It may be objected that, although the additional Universal 
is not sufficient to constitute an Individual capable of having 
a Universal, yet that we should reach a sufficient degree of 
substantiality in the Individual if we regarded it as the 
meeting point of an indefinite number of other Universals 
—which it certainly is. Will not the fact that they all meet 
in that point give the point sufficient unity for us to be able 
to assert of each of them in turn that the Individual has 
that Universal? This looks plausible. For when we have 
reached to Judgments of Subsumption, and regard each 
Universal as having a different field of denotation, then, the 
more separate Universals you predicate of any Individual, the 
more completely do you define it and mark it off from all 
others. But we have not reached that point here. We are 
only cealing with Judgments of Inherence. We know 
nothing of fields of denotation. We have only the single 
Individual, and we have to relate the Universals to it, with- 
out taking any other Individuals into account. 

And, therefore, at the present stage of the dialectic, to pre- 
dicate overlapping Universals of the same Individual does 
not remove the contradiction, but only aggravates it. If we 
say “This is sweet and beautiful,” we have a double absurdity 
instead of a single one. We cannot identify This with 
either sweet or beautiful, since they are Universals, and This 
is an Individual. And even if we could identify it with 
either, we certainly could not identify it with both, since 
they are not identical with one another, and it is quite pos- 
sible to be sweet without being beautiful, or beautiful with- 
out being sweet. 

To sum up, then, it appears impossible to affirm a 
Universal of an isolated Individual. If we say that the 
Individual has it, we are compelled to assert that the Indi- 
vidual is some other Universal. And by the very fact that 
one is an Individual and the other a Universal, we know 
that they cannot be identical. The only case where is can 
in this sense connect subject and predicate is the Identical 
Judgment—A is A. Even formal logic recognises this as 
the reductio ad absurdum of Judgment, and here, where it is 
essential that the predicate shall be a Universal, it is still 
more obvious that it is useless. 

There seems, however, to be a refuge open to us. Our 
Positive Judgments have broken down because the subject 
and the predicate could not be made to coincide. Now, in 
a Negative Judgment the assertion is precisely that they do 
not coincide. We reach here, then, the Negative Judg- 
ment. 
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The Negative Judgment, however, cannot help us. We 
have adopted it as an escape from the Positive, and it will 
not work without the Positive. Of every Individual there is 
no doubt that many Universals can be denied. Otherwise, if 
all Universals could be affirmed of all Individuals, the Indi- 
viduals would not be in the least unlike one another, which 
we have seen to be impossible. But, on the other hand, if 
all Universals could be denied of any Individual, that Indi- 
vidual would be completely dissimilar to every other Indi- 
vidual, which we have also seen to be impossible. Negative 
Judgments cannot exist without Positive, and cannot, there- 
fore, take their place. 

As Hegel points out, all the interest of a Judgment which 
denies a Universal, A, of an Individual, is dependent on a 
wider Judgment which affirms of the Individual some 
Universal, B, which is compatible with A. Thus the pro- 

osition “The elephant is not carnivorous” is interesting 
ecause the elephant is a mammal, and some mammals are 
carnivorous. The proposition “The oak is not carnivorous” 
is less interesting, and still less interesting, though equally 
true, is the proposition “The moral ideal is not carnivorous ”. 

Hegel, however, seems to me to weaken his case by saying 
that such propositions as these—his example is “The mind 
is no elephant ’’—are examples of the Infinite Judgment, “in 
which we are presented with the total incompatibility of the 
subject and the predicate ’’.2 For in that case true, though 
trivial, Negative Judgments could exist independently of 
Positive Judgments. But no proposition can be a completely 
Infinite Judgment, since that would imply that there was no 
Universal in common between the Individual who is the 
subject of the Judgment, and those Individuals of whom the 
predicate could be affirmed. And this is an impossible 
supposition, for, as we have seen, nothing can be completely 
dissimilar to anything else. In Hegel’s example, a mind 
resembles an elephant—though not closely. For example, 
they both exist in time. 

As no Negative Judgment, except an Infinite Judgment, 


1 My difference from Hegel at this point I believe to be little more 
than verbal (see Note B). It has compelled me, however, to find 
a new name for the Synthesis. As this synthesis states, in a general 
form, the idea worked out in the next triad, I have called it ‘Transition 
to Subsumption” upon the analogy of the ‘ Transition to Essence” in 
the Greater Logic (Werke, iii., p. 466). 

2 Enc., section 173. 
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can be independent of Positive Judgments, and as an Infinite 
Judgment is impossible, we shall be compelled, if we have 
Judgments of Inherence at all, to have Positive Judgments 
among others. But Positive Judgments of Inherence we 
have seen to be impossible. We must therefore discover, if 
possible, some higher standpoint which will deliver us from 
Judgments of Inherence altogether. 

Our difficulty has arisen from the inevitable incompati- 
bility of the Subject and Predicate in Judgments of Inherence. 
How can this be changed? Obviously the predicate must 
remain a Universal. For if not, it could never connect the 
subject with anything else, and so could never assist in 
determining it. It is not, however, inevitable that the 
subject must be one Individual. It is possible that a predicate 
should be asserted of more than one Individual at once, 
whether these are simply enumerated, or defined by means 
of a second Universal. We must avail ourselves of this, 
therefore, and endeavour to determine some form of subject 
which is compatible with a Universal for a predicate. 

This will introduce, for the first time, the conception of 
Quantity in Judgments. In Judgments of Inherence, the 
quantity is always Singular, or rather the distinction of 
Singular, Particular, and Universal is unknown. (Particular 
and Universal Judgments must not, of course, be confused 
with Particular and Universal Notions in Judgments. Thus 
Some men are good is a Particular Judgment with two 
Universal Notions in it.) But now we are going to take as 
our subject a varying number of Individuals, and the dis- 
tinctions of quantity will consequently arise. 

Another result of the advance is that the fixed point, if we 
may so call it, in the Judgment has been changed. In the 
Judgment of Inherence the subject was the datwm and the 
problem was to provide it with a predicate. Here, on the 
contrary, the predicate is the datum. We have to find a 
subject to which it will apply. Instead of saying that a 
certain predicate is one of those which belong to a given 
subject, we say that a certain subject is one of those which 
possesses a given predicate. It is for this reason—because 
these Judgments are best expressed as bringing their subjects 
under their predicates—that they are called Judgments of 
Subsumption. 


III.—THE FUNCTION OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPRESSION. 


By Henry RutGcers MARSHALL. . 


§ 1. In the article that has preceded this, as the reader 
will remember, we found ourselves led to the conclusion 
that there are many influences in our complex social life 
which, if unrestrained, tend to produce an over-emphasis of 
variance from typical forms of action, and to subvert the 
order of instinct efficiency which has been formed in us and 
which we judge must be of value to our race in its struggle 
i! for supremacy. This suggested to us that there might 
| ve developed within us a governing instinct functioning to 
| prevent this over-emphasis and this subversion, and led us 
to look for some signs of the existence of such a governing 
instinct. 
| In the very beginning of this search the fact was forced 
upon us that some of the most characteristic activities con- 
| nected with the expression of our religious feelings must 
tend to produce the very results that our governing instinct 
| if existent would itself tend to produce. This in turn led us 
| to ask whether religious activities are to be classed as in- 
| stinctive ; and finding evidence that they must probably be 
| so classed and remembering that all instincts have biological 
| functions, the hypothesis naturally suggested itself that the 
function of the activities expressive of the religious instinct 
is to emphasise within us instinct in general and to sub- 
ordinate variance ; to strengthen the instincts of wider im- 

ort and to subordinate those that are less wide in their 
| influence although occasionally more powerfully developed ; 
| to establish a certain order of impulse efficiency which if 
| effective will bring those instincts that are of individualistic 
| import into subjection, under certain conditions, to those 
| that function in relation to the persistence of the species ; 
| and to bring both of these classes of instincts, in general, 
q into subjection to the instincts that have social import. 
This hypothesis must be judged by a study of the effects 
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produced by the very varied expressions of religious feeling. 
Such a study I could not attempt to make in a single article, 
even in outline, were it not that the many forms of religious 
expression naturally fall into a few groups which we may 
find space to consider briefly. 

I shall attempt in the case of each group to show that the 
persistence of these special activities cannot be explained on 
the ground that they either appear to be or are in fact of 
individualistic advantage, nor on the ground that they tend 
to advantage in relation to the processes governing the re- 
production of kind. 

On the other hand I think it will appear that they do serve 
to emphasise the order of impulse efficiency already referred 
to, bringing into prominence the social impulses and tending 
thus to produce persistence of the higher social types. We 
are able then to account for their persistence in our race; for, 
as we have seen, it is advantageous to us to emphasise the 
social instincts which make possible the existence of these 
social types ; for these social instincts could not have arisen 
in us unless the actions they induce were of advantage, 
indirectly at least, in the maintenance of the life of the indi- 
viduals and species in which they appear. 


§ 2. It will serve our purpose best at the start to say a 
few words concerning the form in which this emphasis of the 
later formed instincts would present itself to consciousness. 

If the argument which has preceded this be correct, if the 
later formed instincts relating to social life are effective 
rather through the wide general trend of the activities they 
induce than through the forcefulness or quickness of reaction 
to the stimuli which call them out, then it seems clear that 
they will not be likely to force themselves upon our atten- 
tion as the impulses of individualistic significance, and 
those relating to reproduction, will surely do ; for these latter 
are called into existence by presentations of forceful nature 
and must in a large proportion of cases function promptly 
if they are to be of service. 

But where, for any reason, stimulation to individualistic 
reaction is absent, and where the instincts relating to re- 
production are not called out, then the tendency to act in 
accord with the trend determined by the social instincts 
must necessarily become more prominent and the ethical 
impulses must sway our lives. 

Now the primitive man in whom these social instincts are 
beginning to develop will with difficulty have his attention 
turned to the existence of the impulses they determine 
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except under conditions of individualistic restraint which 
are foreign to the habits of the savage; he would therefore 
with difficulty recognise them as definite impulses, as dis- 
tinct leadings; and they would be likely first to gain marked 
attention if they happened to appear in the form of hal- 
lucinations which would startle the one who saw the 
hallucinatory vision or heard the hallucinatory voice, and 
would gain power with him, and with the neighbours to 
whom he told his tale, because of his and their crude 
animistic beliefs, which naturally led them to look for the 
manifestation of spirit life in all objects around them. 

It of course cannot be claimed that all hallucinations 
occasion emphasis of the later formed and higher impulses, 
for hallucinations are morbid phenomena and _ naturally 
appear persistently in neurotic patients. On the other 
hand, however, it is true that a great deal of hallucination 
does emphasise in a morbid way the higher impulses and 
does produce ethical mania and religious melancholia: 
Emerson! went so far indeed as to remark that a “certain 
tendency to insanity has always attended the opening of the 
religious sense of men as if they had been ‘blasted with 
excess of light’”’. 

But all that concerns us here is to note, that the condi- 
tions which tend to induce these hallucinatory states are the 
very conditions which would restrain all tendency to indi- 
vidualistic reaction and would leave opportunity for the less 
forceful but broader impulses to assert themselves. 

In extreme states of hallucinatory impression the one im- 
pressed falls into what we know as the trance state. In 
trance states some or all of the senses which bring to us our 
knowledge of the outer world are usually benumbed: the 
person “stares at vacancy’’ perhaps, or pays no attention 
whatever to his or her surroundings, and in general shows a 
total lack of that power to concentrate the attention upon 
the outer world at large which is so necessary for the per- 
ception of those objective conditions in the euvironment 
which lead to individualistic reactions. The one who per- 
ceives the hallucination may indeed fall into a state which is 
so morbid as to be indistinguishable from catalepsy. 

Where hallucination is not accompanied by such morbid 
conditions, we nevertheless have of necessity a repression of 
reaction to environmental stimuli, and a concentration of 
thought upon states of purely subjective origin; how else 
can we explain the higher emphasis of those subjective 


1 Compare his essay The Over Soul ”’. 
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states, the deceptive perceptions, which are not stimulated 
from without us, and which psychologically speaking make. 
the essence of the hallucinations we are considering ? 

Where the processes, which when carried to extremes 
produce hallucinations, are not carried to extremes, mental 
states similar to those accompanying hallucination will 
obtain; consequently if any benefit were ever connected 
with the attainment of true hallucinations, the same benefit. 
in less degree would be likely to be gained by the person 
who followed the practices which often lead to hallucination, 
who even aimed to attain the hallucination, whether he 
succeeded or not in his endeavour. What is more, these 
closely allied mental states would be closely related by the 
one who had once experienced hallucination to his more 
startling experience; so that it appears not at all obscure 
why it has become common custom to speak of our con- - 
sciousness of the pressure of our impulses as though voices 
spoke within us, guiding our lives. There is no fiction more 
general and none more beautiful than that which tells us of 
the ‘still small voice of conscience”. It will be convenient 
to use this metaphor from time to time, and I am sure I 
shall not be misunderstood in so doing. 

It will appear upon examination that the various groups 
of religious expression which we shall examine tend to pro- 
duce the suppression of individualistic reaction, and lead us 
to listen for the guiding voices within us; and that if carried 
to extremes they end often in the production of true halluci- 
nations during which the influences from the objective world 
are largely cut off and notions of purely subjective origin are 
falsely objectified. 


Before beginning our study in detail I must speak again 
of one point which will apply to all the religious expressions 
to be examined. Notwithstanding all that was said in the 
last article of this series there is likely to be a confirmed 
impression in the minds of some readers that religious 
habits are forced upon the race altogether by tradition and 
custom ; that we undertake them purely as the result of our 
imitative tendencies. 

I have already stated why I believe this notion to be with- 
out foundation: although it is doubtless true that many of 
our religious habits are thus acquired by one generation from 
the preceding generation; still it is to be noted that when 
certain fixed habits appear in wide masses of people, and 
where they persist for long historic periods, then we are 
warranted in the assumption that the tendency to follow the 
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actions of the preceding generation is due to an inborn trend 
and capacity, especially if the actions “imitated ”’ appear to 
the individual to be disadvantageous to him or to his race, 
or are distasteful to him in any degree, directly or indirectly. 
In the case of the actions which we are about to study, not 
only do we find this persistence in wide groups of men but 
we find a common source acknowledged as the basis of the 
most varied types of actions; and we find also, as I hope 
to show, a common trend of all to one special biological 
benefit, notwithstanding that marked disadvantage appears 
at the first glance to be connected with them all. 


§ 3. In what I have already written I have given so much 
prominence to the religious habits connected with voluntary 
seclusion from the stimuli of our complex life, that it is 
natural to begin our study with an examination of this form 
of religious expression. 

It will not require discussion to convince the reader that 
seclusion from the exciting stimuli of the world will tend to 
reduce those reactions upon our environment which deter- 
mine the expression of the individualistic instincts, and that 
seclusion will thus give play to the impulses which are of 
non-individualistic import. 

Seclusion involves a tendency to fixation of thought upon 
our inner springs of action, and when carried to extremes 
naturally tends to produce hallucination. The experience of 
man in the early stages of his development must have led to 
the observation that what we call hallucinatory voices or 
visions, but which he believed to emanate from higher powers, 
were often noticed by men during involuntary seclusion ; the 
voice had spoken, the vision had appeared, again and again 
to those who were alone in the desert, far removed from the 
distractions of normal life. Now to the man of undeveloped 
type these voices and visions must have been very impressive. 
In times of great danger or perplexity the guidance of these 
higher powers, as they were conceived, might be wished for ; 
and this might lead some individual to seclude himself 
voluntarily because he entertained the hope, which would 
be discovered in some cases to be well founded, that this 
mysterious guidance might thus be obtained. 

But here I would ask my reader to note an important 
point; viz., that while we may thus account for the 
appearance of the habits of seclusion in individuals, on the 
other hand it is not at all easy on any such basis to account 
for the persistence of these habits in the race; persistence 
which is implied in the fact that they have at length become 
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instinctive. For the occasions when such guidance would 
be wished for must surely have been relatively very infre- 
quent ; and it is difficult to understand how such occasions 
could occur with sufficient frequency to develop the habits 
that were finally to become instinctive. 

It would be possible to explain the acquisition of such 
habits indeed if, there having been some exceptional re- 
currence of fear or perplexity to foster them, the habits 
themselves or their accompaniments had been intrinsically 
attractive; but such they very clearly could not have been. 
For evidently the painfulness, the danger, the hardship con- 
nected with the life of the man who thus secluded himself 
from his fellows must have been apparent to all. What is 
more, the very guidance in hallucinatory form which he 
might occasionally gain in seclusion must have been con- 
joined in his mind with a very decided repulsion ; for men 
as we know them surely display no special wish to be 
startled by hallucinations; rather are they wont to dread 
gees forms and voices; and we have every reason to 

elieve that our savage ancestors were still more averse to 
these mysterious sights and sounds than the average man is 
to-day. This being true, evidently any habits which tended 
to produce these hallucinations would naturally be avoided, 
if in any case the connexion between habit and result were 
recognised. This fear of hallucinations would therefore act 
to prevent the acquisition by intelligent process of such 
habits of seclusion. 

It might be possible to claim that the primitive man to 
whom in his seclusion the hallucinatory message was given 
would gain power and influence, and to hold that on that 
account his actions would be imitated from purely indi- 
vidualistic motives by those who envied him this power or 
influence. In making such an argument, however, we would 
have to overlook the fact that the power and influence would 
not accrue in any degree until after the firm establishment 
of the customs under consideration, and would also fail to 
consider what an inconsiderable proportion of the ‘ inspira- 
tions ’’ that have come thus forcibly to men have brought to 
them power or honour, comfort or benefit in life. Think 
for a moment of the natural revolt that the savage man 
must have felt, if his own personal welfare in this world 
were alone considered, if once he realised the hardship, with 
little compensation, in the life of the average hermit who had 
felt and proclaimed himself to be an inspired prophet. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the man who, under the 
hypothesis we are considering, is supposed to choose this 
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life for the emoluments of one kind or another connected 
with it, must be supposed also to be fairly intelligent, and 
intelligent enough surely to note that relatively few of those 
who seek to gain the hallucinatory guidance by this means 
ever really gain it at all; and this fact is so evident that it 
would certainly act as a distinct bar to the intelligent and 
voluntary acquisition of the painful habits, even though 
they were seen in some few cases to lead to the gain of this 
guidance. On the whole then I think we must grant that 
it is impossible to explain the acquisition and persistence of 
the habits of seclusion which we are considering, under 
the hypothesis that they are due to intelligent recognition 
of personal benefits to be obtained from such seclusion. 

But if we are compelled to grant that the habit of seclu- 
sion is on the whole one that would be naturally avoided by 
the man seeking self-satisfaction, we are also compelled to 
grant that if it did appear in the race it would, in its direct 
results, be disadvantageous to the individual, and furthermore 
would be opposed to the persistence of the species. 

Persistent seclusion must, on the whole, be dangerous to. 
the individual, who thus loses the advantages that go with 
co-operation and mutual help in moments of emergency ; 
and in the early days of man’s development, when these 
habits were becoming ingrained in the race, the dangers con- 
nected with attack by enemies and beasts of prey would 
certainly be greatly increased if the man were unable to avail 
himself of protection by others of his own kind. I need 
not say a word to convince any one that the same persistent 
seclusion from the world, if honestly carried out, must 
necessarily prevent reproductive functioning; and this in 
itself would tend to eliminate the portion of the race which 
had acquired these habits of seclusion. 

It is apparent then, I think, that in connexion with the 
instinctive actions leading to seclusion, we must look for 
some other significance than the advantage of the individual 
or the persistence of the race through reproduction: for 
without such other significance these habits, even if once 
acquired, would speedily be eliminated by natural processes 
through the failure in the struggle for existence of those in 
whom these habits became predominant. 

But as a matter of fact, we know that the habits of seclusion 
which we have under discussion have not been eliminated. 
A volume might be filled with the names of “saints,” and 
ethical masters, and of hermits, who have found messages. 
of inspiration in their lives of separation from the world. 
But vast numbers who have received no such messages have 
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in like manner excluded themselves. I need but to mention 
the monastic orders in the Christian Church and in other 
religious bodies as examples of the widespread tendency to 
separation from active life as an expression of religious 
thought. We find also that amongst large bodies of religious 
men habits of temporary seclusion have been established ; 
habits which differ from prolonged seclusion in their repul- 
siveness and disadvantage only in degree. And finally when 
we come to the consideration of the perfectly normal religious 
habits of perfectly well-balanced people, of men and women 
of the very highest and noblest type, we find them with- 
drawing themselves upon occasion from the distracting 
stimuli of the world and giving themselves up to higher 
reflexion and thoughtful self-examination. 

In cases where men removed from the normal environment 
receive thus what they feel to be inspirations, these messages 
are evidently not likely to be related to individualistic reac- 
tions, which in seclusion are not often called for; but are 
much more likely to be related to those impulses of a social 
nature which cannot become forcible so long as immediate 
response to stimuli from the environment is demanded. 

If this be granted, then it seems to me not at all difficult 
to comprehend the emphasis in the race of the habits we are 
considering ; most natural to find, as we do, that voluntary 
seclusion from the world has been emphasised in the habits 
of religious teachers from the earliest days of history. 


§ 4. Fasting as an expression of religious feeling naturally 
comes before us for consideration at this point, because it 
has been, and is still, so closely connected with the habits of 
seclusion that we have just been studying. Indeed, fasting 
was almost necessarily connected with involuntary separa- 
tion from the world in the desert; and quite naturally 
accompanied that seclusion which was undertaken volun- 
tarily. 

It is easy then to account for the origin upon occasion of 
habits of fasting, and we can conceive also how these habits, 
although arising in connexion with seclusion, might come 
occasionally to be followed apart from seclusion. But it is 
difficult, on the other hand, on any theory which implies 
that fasting was originally undertaken to satisfy individual- 
istic longings, to understand the persistence of these habits ; 
yet such persistence in the past through many ages is 
implied in the very existence of an instinct, the expression of 
which tends to develop naturally in a large part of the race, 
as we shall presently see is the case with fasting. 
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Surely the painfulness directly or indirectly connected 
with starvation cannot in itself be attractive. Nor are the 
hallucinations which arise so often as the result of lack of 
food attractive in themselves, as we have already seen ; nor 
do they appear to ordinary men to be connected to any 
great extent with individualistic advantage; consequently 
in accordance with our argument in the last section, we 
are unable to agree with Tylor! that habits of fasting could 
tt have had their origin in the desire of the primitive man 
to produce voluntarily the exceptional nervous states 
favourable to the seeing of those visions that are supposed 
| to give to the seer access to the realities of the spiritual 
q world. And even if we could agree that fasting had this 
origin, it would not seem possible thus to account for its 
persistence in the race for a sufficient time to have become 
established as an organic tendency. 

Nor'can we account for the persistence of the fasting 
habit by reference to Mr. Spencer’s somewhat imaginative 
hypothesis that fasting had its origin in the starving con- 
nected with the custom of providing refreshment for the 
dead ; even if this hypothesis be well grounded it can at 
most account for the genesis, and not for the continuance of 
the habit. 

For very clearly the habit is in its direct results not only 

f no advantage but of very great disadvantage to the indi- 
vidal, and hence indirectly to the race of which he is a 

ember; for the ascetic who indulges himself thus, is liable 
to become weakened to such a degree that he may find him- 
self incapable of self-protection against the adverse forces in 
his environment; a fact indeed which the most stupid of 
savages would be quick to appreciate. 

But notwithstanding the fact that the custom of fasting 
altogether fails in attraction, and although it is easily seen 
to be opposed to individual welfare, still the habit is sur- 
prisingly persistent. Not only do we hear of the fasting of 
those great leaders who in the past have seen visions and 
heard voices guiding them to actions they would not have 
conceived of under normal conditions ; but voluntary fasting 
is taught as a duty by many religious bodies in our day in 
all parts of the world; usually indeed in connexion with 
seclusion more or less rigid. Nor is the habit limited to 
people of this type, for we find fasting undertaken voluntarily 
by many pious people who do not at all believe in the hermit- 
like life of separation from one’s kind. 


1 Primitive Culture, i., 277, 402; ii., 372. 
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Fasting in excess is a well-recognised means of producing 
hallucinations ; but quite apart from such excesses, fasting 
in moderation, reducing as it does the vitality sufficiently to 
overcome any natural demand for spontaneous activities, 
must clearly aid one very materially to gain that racial in- 
spiration which most easily arises when reactions of indi- 
vidualistic significance are not called for. 

It seems to me then that in this fact we have an adequate 
explanation of the persistence in the race of this custom. 
Disadvantageous as the fasting habit might be from a purely 
individualistic point of view, it thus appears to be of ad- 
vantage to the race in that it tends to conserve and foster 
that highly serviceable social grouping of which individuals 
are elements, and this suffices to account for its continued 
appearance amongst the individual elements of these social 
eroups which are now in process of evolution. 


§ 5. In connexion with the consideration of the habit of 
fasting our thought is naturally turned to a class of customs 
expressive of religious fervour which vary greatly in form, 
and which in any one form are noted amongst only a 
relatively small number of the race ; all of which however 
have the one characteristic that they involve the voluntary 
assumption of bodily pain. The tortures of various kinds 
which have been undertaken for their own sake, and endured 
willingly and with joy by the saints of the past, need not be 
enumerated, and I do not think it worth while to treat of any 
of them in detail. 

lt would be almost hopeless to attempt to account for 
these habits, so complex in form, limited in each form to such 
small numbers, were it not that they are so closely related 
to the much more uniform habits of religious expression 
which we have already studied. 

As we know them in historic times, among the people 
whom we think of as civilised, they have become closely con- 
nected with the widespread notion that the hope of salvation 
of the soul lies in the assumption of an attitude of contempt 
for the mere physical man. But it is apparent that this 
conception implies a high degree of intellectual development 
in the people adopting it, and its adoption must therefore 
have been late in the history of our race ; hence it is most 
probable that this notion was suggested as a rational excuse 
for the continuance of religious habits already well estab- 
lished, but which seemed to require some explanation in 
accord with reasonable conceptions. 

Here again we are dealing with habits which are in 
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themselves intrinsically unattractive to the individual, and 
which therefore would not have persisted in the race on 
account of their individualistic desirability. Moreover, they 
are habits which are evidently disadvantageous to individuals 
and would be seen to be so by any set of men of very 
moderate intelligence. Furthermore, it is evident that in 
themselves they might not infrequently bring serious dis- 
advantage to the tribal group. 

It seems clear, therefore, that there must have at- 
tached to these practices in the past some important 
advantage to the race, which has over-balanced the ever- 
present individualistic, and the occasional racial, disadvan- 
tage connected with them. But in the light of our previous 
studies of the habits of seclusion and fasting so closely 
connected with these more variable customs, it is not 
difficult to conceive that this advantage may be found in 
the aid obtained in connexion with these practices in the 
strengthening of the social instincts. 

As we have already seen there is every reason to believe 
that in the states of hallucination which these practices 
often entail the deeper lying instincts tend to come to the 
mind: at all events the tendency to spontaneous indi- 
vidualistic action would be largely reduced by these very 
weakening processes which induced the hallucinations ; and 
for those who gained these hallucinations the important 
fact, so far as the persistence of the torture habits is 
concerned, may not improbably have been the emphasis 
within the hearers, or the seers, of their tendency to listen 
for this guidance within themselves, which they thought to 
be commands to them from without. 

But again we must not forget that the hallucinatory 
images occur to relatively few even of those who aim to 
gain them by undergoing these weakening processes ; and 
yet the one who fails will be benefited as well as he who 
finds the more impressive guidance: for he too has gained 
that suspension of the individualistic tendencies that results 
from the processes of weakening, and therefore has in- 
directly gained the emphasis of the slower acting, deeper 
seated impulses of social import. ; 


§ 6. It seems appropriate at this juncture to consider for 
a moment certain customs connected with the initiation into 
the mysterious brotherhood of the religious body; cere- 
monies which are evidently in themselves unattractive, and 
clearly disadvantageous from a purely individualistic point 
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of view, but which nevertheless have persisted in the race 
in a most extraordinary manner. 

If, as we have already argued, the habit of restraint from 
individualistic reaction has been enforced often by the 
emphasis of the non-individualistic impulses in their most 
emphatic form under the abnormal conditions of hallucina- 
tion; then it is not difficult to see how it might have come 
to be considered most important by the leaders who had 
once listened to these voices, or who had once seen these 
visions, to obtain what were thought to be “ inspirations ”’ 
in this hallucinatory form. More than this, those who were 
convinced of the value of these hallucinatory states would 
be naturally led to attempt to induce or even to compel others 
to gain these experiences. 

But a large proportion of these rites involve extreme 
suffering and great physical weakening, which in themselves 
must be repulsive to the barbarous man, and which evidently 
are an immediate source of weakness to him and to the tribe 
at large: furthermore, it is certain that a very small pro- 
portion of those who submit themselves to these initiatory 
tortures do in fact gain these “messages’’; consequently, 
even if the origin of these customs can be traced to the 
desire to gain states of hallucination or to force them upon 
others, the persistence of these customs cannot be thus 
explained. 

And yet, although this be true, on the other hand it is 
equally true that those who participate in these rites place 
themselves under conditions that lead naturally to the same 
advantageous emphasis of the non-individualistic impulses 
that is given when the trance state is really reached ; and it 
would appear therefore that if the habits connected with 
attempts to produce by compulsion these hallucinatory states 
persisted, as they have persisted, it might be not at all 
because the hallucinations, gained in relatively few cases, 
could be of value to the average man, but because the habits 
of restraint and of listening, which are of so much advan- 
tage to the race, would thus in the main be enforced. 

We have here then it seems to me adequate explanation 
of the persistence of the barbarous initiatory rites which 
were found as we know amongst savage peoples of olden 
time and which in somewhat less cruel form have come 
— to our time in crude forms of religious wor- 
ship. 

Here we may note another fact which appears to be 
of no small value as corroborative of the position above 
taken ; viz., the fact that the performance of these initia- 
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tory rites is very closely related to the approach of the age 
of puberty in the active participants." 

That this relation between the time of the enforcement of 
these initiatory rites and the growth of sexual capacity is 
one to be expected seems to me clear; for at the age of 
puberty the boy and the girl have suddenly forced upon 
them racial leadings that have never before been felt; at 
this period of their lives they are compelled to attend to 
cravings of an organic nature that demand satisfaction and 
yet which are based upon no personal experience of previous 
satisfactions. The boy and the girl then become perforce 
introspective; and it is at this moment that the general 
teaching to listen to the “voices” within them would be 
most likely to prove effective. 


§ 7. I shall now ask my reader to turn from the study of 
modes of religious expression which, when carried to excess, 
so often lead to the production of hallucinations, to the con- 
sideration of a special habit which of all religious habits is 
the most widely prevailing and the most persistent, and yet 
which in itself seldom if ever leads to the production of 
hallucinatory states. I refer to the habit of prayer. 

In studying the habits of seclusion, of fasting, and of self- 
torture, we have had to deal with the theory that they 
originated and have persisted in the race because of the im- 
sabes hallucinations which they not infrequently occasion ; 

ut in relation to the habit of prayer such a theory can 
scarcely be upheld. 

On the other hand there are many indications that prayer 
in its inception must have arisen in connexion with efforts 
to obtain mercy from human conquerors in the bloody con- 
tests which must have been common amongst the early 
ancestors of our race. Its expressive attitudes themselves 
tell this story. He who prays is found prostrate on the 
ground; or kneeling, with hands clasped, with head bowed, 
with eyes closed; and all these attitudes are suggestive of 
powerlessness to attack; of absence of aggressive tendencies; 
and of willingness to become the slave of a conqueror, and 
to listen and obey his command. 

Habits thus acquired to meet the exigencies of savage life, 
might continue in force during those greater emergencies 
which from time to time come upon man apart from human 
agency, because of the notion that the peril in which the 


Ne “The New Life,” A. H. Daniels. American Journal of Psychology, 
vol. vi., 1. 
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savage found himself placed was the expression of the 
hostility of higher beings, of a God who was an avenging 
power, and whom the savage believed he must have 
offended. 

But even if we suppose these habits of action to have 
thus originated they very clearly could not have persisted 
in the race because of the advantage that was thus supposed 
to attend them. They certainly could not have had the ad- 
vantage to the individual in relation to his God that their 
prototypes originally had in relation to the conquering 
warrior ; we recognise full well that the anthropomorphic 
conception of an avenging Deity fails under rigid examuina- 
tion. 

But beyond the fact that these habits of action had not 
the individualistic advantage which may not unnaturally 
have been attributed to them by uncivilised men, they 
clearly must have been in themselves far from advantageous 
to the individual exhibiting them; for there being no all- 
powerful mysterious enemy ready to attack man, actions 
which in moments of danger, or perplexity, blinded the 
savage to real dangers, and which induced him to assume 
attitudes in which alertness was altogether precluded, might 
often lead to his great individual disadvantage; and they 
might thus also often bring indirect disadvantage to the 
race of which he formed a part. And even where direct 
danger was not incurred, it surely could be of no direct 
service to an individual to assume attitudes which preclude 
reaction to the forces in his environment, while still re- 
maining in a state of mental stress which would preclude 
his gaining any of the recuperative force which comes with 
the inactivity of rest. 

It seems to me clear then that the tribes in which these 
prayer habits became markedly developed would have 
suffered in the contest for survival, unless connected with 
these habits there had been some indirect and unrecognised 
advantage of sufficient force to overbalance the disadvantages 
above spokey of; and if it appear that these habits have 
persisted, then we are bound to assume that they had 
some special racial values quite different from those originally 
attributed to them. It is unnecessary for me to say even 
one word to show that the habit of prayer is an exceedingly 
persistent one in the race, having been characteristic of 
religious expression from the very earliest times, and being 
one of the most widespread of all habits of action with 
which we are acquainted. 

When we ask ourselves what this indirect racial advantage 
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could have been that has led to the persistence of habits of 
prayer, our attention is again directed to the fact that all 
the bodily attitudes connected with prayer amongst devotees 
in the past, and amongst religious peoples of our own day, 
imply restraint and the listening for command; the calling 
for help and the awaiting for answer and direction ; and we 
perceive that the mental attitude which these expressions 
involve is, as we have seen, the very one that would tend 
to subordinate the individual variant tendencies to the racial 
tendencies, that would lead to the suppression of individual- 
istic reaction, and thus give opportunity for the slower acting 
racial impulses of broader scope to make themselves felt. 

I think then that it may be held to be in the highest 
degree probable that the advantage connected with the 
hearing of the ‘‘voice,”’ with the accompanying emphasis of 
racial impulses within us, must have led to the persistence 
of habits of prayer, whatever may have been the origin of 
these habits. 


§ 8. Sacrifice is a religious custom which I do not need to 
tell my reader has been fixed in the race from the earliest 
days of which history and archeology tell us. The human 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of bull, of ram, of lamb, of precious 
goods involving destruction in all cases of what is valuable 
and useful; these and closely allied sacrificial customs have 
indeed tended gradually to disappear with the advance of 
civilisation. But the sacrificial custom remains with us in 
its essentials, expressed in the actions connected with the 
belief that the giving up of valued goods, and the voluntary 
relinquishment of that in life which we value most highly, 
are acts of worship that please our God and that are effica- 
cious to our salvation. 

We may take it for granted I think that in all probability 
these habits had their origin in attempts by men to gain 
individualistic advantage ; to appease the wrath of enemies, 
and to ward off dangers that appeared in connexion with 
the action of their neighbours. But it is: very clear that 
when these actions were undertaken in order to satisfy the 
wrath not of a conquering foe but of a supposedly irate 
Deity, as we know them to have been, they could not have 
had the same direct individualistic, or less direct racial, ad- 
vantage ; those who performed the sacrificial rite could not 
have gained for themselves or for their children the benefits 
they imagined they were thus to obtain. It is probable then 
that these habits would not have tended to be impressed 
upon the race by Nature, unless they had been in themselves 
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essentially attractive, or unless they brought to those who 
practised them other advantages than any that were realised. 

But we do not have to say a word to show that sacrifice 
must have been essentially unattractive to the primitive 
man, involving as it did much loss of precious things 
gathered together with much labour which itself was 
abhorrent to his soul. Moreover sacrifice evidently involves 
reduction of individual resources and capacities, and danger 
therefore not only to the individual but to his tribe from 
those enemies who had not thus reduced their resources. 

We must look then for other advantages than any that 
appear on the surface in order to account for the persistence 
of these customs. After the argument that has preceded 
this, I scarcely need to tell my reader that my thesis in 
reference to these, as in reference to the other religious 
customs already discussed, is that they have been enforced 
by Nature because of their value in establishing the mental 
attitude of submission of the will to the commands of God, 
as men have expressed it; or in other words in establishing 
the habit of the restraint of individualistic tendencies, and 
of appeal to the guidance of the racial impulses of social 
import. 

The truth of this is evidenced in the very fact that the 
term sacrifice has been directly transferred in common 
language to apply to the voluntary renunciation or re- 
pression of individualistic tendencies; the term “ self-sacri- 
fice” in our everyday speech has come to mean self-restraint. 

Moreover the very attitudes assumed in connexion with 
sacrifice are ones which are most valuable in the production 
of a full measure of reverential awe, which would prepare those 
who watched the ceremonial to give attention to what came 
to them as commands from those conducting the sacrifice. 

The mere process of looking up withdraws our attention 
from the distracting objects around us, and arouses in us the 
powertul feelings accompanying the recognition of our own 
littleness, of the sublimity of what is not of ourselves, as all 
must realise who have lifted up their eyes to the mountain 
peaks, or who have worshipped in the noble naves of the 
Gothic cathedrals. The smoke arising from the altar 
naturally led the worshipper to follow with his eyes its up- 
ward curves, as does the incense burning in the ceremonial 
of to-day ; led him naturally therefore to assume a reverential 
attitude of mind. 

But beyond this, these physical attitudes tended to induce 
in him conditions distinctly opposed to the production of 
individualistic activities and therefore well calculated to 
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bring him into, and keep him in, the frame of mind in 
which the voice of conscience could most easily be attended 
to. But above all we must remember that the sacrifice in 
all religious ceremonial led up to prayer; and the value of 
prayer in bringing about the advantageous subordination of 
individualism we have already spoken of at length in the 
preceding section. 


Celibacy, or the voluntary renunciation of the pleasures of 
sexual and family life, is a form of self-sacrifice which is wide- 
spread as a custom connected with religious devotion. It 
is without doubt true that not a small number of professed 
celibates do not altogether refrain from the gratification of 
their sexual passions; and yet if we eliminate this class of 
pretenders it must be acknowledged that an important 
proportion of men and women in all historic ages have 
voluntarily quenched their sexual appetites in assuming the 
celibate’s vow. 

That this voluntary assumption carries with it individual 
distress of marked type will not be disputed, and it is not 
possible to believe that it has been or is undertaken because 
of the intrinsic attractions connected with it. 

That it is also on its face distinctly disadvantageous to 
the individual and acts in opposition to the persistence of 
the species is also clear. That it cannot directly conduce to 
the persistence of the race is evideat when we consider that 
if it were carried beyond narrow limits it would lead to 
tribal extinction. That it is disastrous to many an individual 
life is also certain; for all who have knowledge of the sub- 
ject will agree that the life of the celibate is beset with 
many dangers, in that it tends, as alienists tell us, to bring 
into existence extremely morbid mental conditions. 

On the other hand we cannot but realise that these 
morbid mental conditions are just the ones that are liable to 
lead to the production of hallucinations, and that in adopting 
the celibate’s life therefore one takes a step which is not 
unlikely to bring to him hallucinatory messages, which 
themselves might be thought to be desirable as guides from 
another world ; and this might lead individuals to voluntary 
assumption of this form of self-sacrifice. 

But in a previous section we have seen reason to agree 
that no such individualistic desire can account for the per- 
sistence of habits inducing these hallucinatory states; for 
to the mass of men hallucinations are far from attractive ; 
moreover, we do not forget that to the mass of celibates no 
such hallucinatory messages are given. Here again, how- 
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ever, as with all other customs which are likely to produce 
hallucinations, we realise that those who acquire the habit, 
but fail to receive the message, nevertheless do gain in some 
measure an emphasis of those impulses which are of 
broader than individualistic significance. In this case the 
influences which are of a sexual nature being curbed, there 
is greater opportunity for the ‘‘ higher” instincts of later 
development, for the ethical instincts of social import, to 
become prominent in mind. The very fact that the sexual 
nature is kept in check forces its demands upon the indi- 
vidual upon occasion while youth and health remain, and 
thus the celibate’s attention 1s necessarily guided to those 
voices within him which can only be heard when one turns 
to introspective examination. This habit of introspective 
consideration, as thus aided, being once acauired will cer- 
tainly bring about an enforcement throughout all of life of 
those impulses of an ethical nature which, as we have seen, 
require time for their development because they relate to 
general trends of action which appear only when we study 
long series of subordinate activities ; impulses which can- 
not appear clear if our attention is fixed upon the individual- 
istic demands of the moment, from which the celibate 
deliberately attempts to cut himself off. 


§ 9. I must say a word here concerning the custom of 
making pilgrimages which has been of widespread occur- 
rence among many religious people. 

This custom evidently involves individual hardship, per- 
sonal loss and tribal weakening; nor does it show on its 
face the distinct advantages in the direction of social 
advancement that I have been aiming to show exist in the 
case of all other notable religious exercises. 

But the reader will recall, I think, that in the last article 
of this series I mentioned that we should expect to find that 
the social impulses would tend to be made dominant by 
actions which brought into strong relief the outlines of the 
social fabric; which emphasised the fact that there are 
social bonds, that there exists community of interests which 
must be dominant even where individual likings are oc- 
casionally crushed out, that mutual aid is necessary to our 
welfare as individual elements in social life. 

The efficiency of these pilgrimages in this direction can- 
not be questioned : and it seems to me there can be no doubt 
that their value has been quite in line with that attached to 
the other religious habits that we have been studying, when 
we consider that they ended in sacrifice, in prayer, and in 
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other acts of devotion, these acts indeed being carried on 
with less emphasis during the pilgrim’s journey and being 
looked forward to in their culmination from day to day. 


This value of action in common with others of our race in 
the enforcement of the ethical impulses is clear I think in 
the development of worship in community, of which we 
cannot stop to speak at length notwithstanding the very 
great importance of the subject: and I may add that the 
same value attaches to the development of religious societies, 
and to the conventions and councils, the conferences and 
congresses, of religious people which are so marked a feature 
of our later civilisation. 


§ 10. In looking back at the habits of religious people in 
the past as a whole I think we cannot fail to realise that the 
most: important of all religious activities have been, as they 
still are, the customs which bring the common man to gain 
the attitude of prayer in companionship with his fellow-man ; 
and this because when men gather in great masses they 
unwittingly learn of their social dependence, this impression 
adding to the force of religious ceremonial in tending to 
repress the emphasis of individualistic impulses. 

Among the lower races some individual gains in one way 
or another the habit of restraint ; he sees a vision, notices a 
voice commanding him, or perhaps merely hears the ‘still 
small voice of conscience”. He interprets this as an 
inspiration, as a revelation, as a message from his God. He 
tells this to his people, and if he be a man of force they, 
dimly feeling the impulse which he feels powerfully, obey 
his call, which answers to some extent to the vague impulses 
within themselves. They call him their prophet; his God 
becomes their God and with their prophet they learn to pray. 
He teaches them to assume the attitudes of prayer which 
have been effective for himself and which in turn also become 
effective in enabling them, his followers, to hear the voice 
that is leading him. 

But there must be those who cannot hear the voice even 
thus, and to such we should expect to find teaching given 
by the ethical leaders; as a matter of fact this habit of 
teaching is universal with all higher developments of 
religious custom. Having through fear or other means 
produced in his hearers the attitude of mind in which they 
are best able to hear the ‘ voice,” the prophet teaches them 
what this “voice’’ has said to himself, and if he be an 
ethical genius he blows into flame a fire that was ready to 
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kindle within the souls of his hearers; he calls to their 
attention impulses which they recognise as their own when 
he tells of them, impulses however which they would not 
have perceived had he not spoken to them. 


§ 11. If the preceding argument has appealed to my 
reader he will agree that the function of religion which hes 
back of its ceremonial is the suppression of the force of 
individualistic, elemental impulses in favour of those which 
have higher significance. 

But we have seen in what has preceded this that the 
latest elaboration of the tendency to elemental variance is 
what we know as Reason. And it is equally clear I think 
that in self-restraint and individualistic suppression, in the 
cry for aid and guidance, we gain that complex psychic 
state which we know under the name of Faith. It would 
appear then that in relation to our modern complex and 
self-conscious intellectual life the function of religion will 
lie to a great extent in the restraint of Reason and its sub- 
ordination to Faith. It is most natural then to find that 
religious leaders in all later times have emphasised this 
teaching. Especially in the teaching of the Christian 
Church do we find ever recurrent this dictum that reason 
must be subordinated to faith. 


§ 12. Here our argument must rest. In what has pre- 
ceded this I have written with no desire to make thorough- 
going explanations, in conformity with the notions of modern 
science, of the religious experiences of the past and of those 
that influence us in our day. So far as such explanations 
are possible and desirable they have been presented more 
fully and more ably than I could hope to perform any similar 
work even if I wished to attempt it. 

What I have been concerned to suggest is a reply to the 
question which forces itself upon our notice. If Religion be 
an instinct which has been acquired by the human race, 
what special function does it serve in the development of 
our race ? 

Although Nature in forming this religious instinct may 
have built it up (so to speak) out of habits formed for other 
purposes, using them as they served her higher end; still it 
may well be claimed I think that these habits have to a 
great extent persisted not because of their original values, 
but on account of their worth to the race as means of 
emphasising the subordination of the variant individual 
principle to the racial principle ; of repressing the immediate 
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response to impulses which are only of individual import, 
and compelling delay until those of more far-reaching 
importance can present themselves; of forcing upon us 
the habit of waiting for and subordinating ourselves to 
what is conceived of as the command from a power higher 
than any recognised in our immediate natural surroundings ; 
of ee the habit of listening to the “still small voice of 
conscience ’ 

This, it seems to me, we may well claim to be the main 
function of religious expression, a function of sufficient. 
importance to account for the persistence in the race of the 
habits related to religious service. Yet it must be noted 
that this claim does not preclude the existence of other 
functions of value to life, which may be pointed out by 
some writer more familiar than I am with biological lore. 
And especially must it be noted that this claim does not in 
any way indicate that in gaining a conception of the bio- 
logical functioning of religious expression, we have sounded 
the depths of the significance of religion itself to the souls. 
of men existent in this Universe, which we so imperfectly 
comprehend. 


§ 13. And now, in closing this article, I must ask my 
reader to recur once more to the thought so often reiterated, 
that the religious customs we have been considering are all 
tools, so to speak, which Nature has used to enforce re- 
straint ; and I wish to emphasise the fact that this restraint. 
is of the very core and essence of religious functioning. 

Many a man declines to call himself religious because he 
cannot subscribe to the dogmatic statement of special 
religious bodies ; because he cannot bring himself to join 
with them in worship, or to follow their habits or customs. 
But if my analysis be correct he may be, for all that, a. 
thoroughly religious man; provided only he finds within 
him an impulse persistently leading him to restrain his 
individualism and to give his social instincts full play; 
provided he strives to follow the order of impulse emphasis 
which Nature is endeavouring to impress upon him, in order 
to produce in him the subordination of the individualistic 
instincts, as modified with relation to reproduction, to those 
which have social significance ; provided, in other words, he 
lives a life subject to the call of duty. Many such men we 
know who are without the bounds of the Churches. 


This leads us to see that if we take a slightly different 
view we may state our conclusion in terms more strictly 
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ethical. The space at my command precludes the possi- 
bility of dealing adequately with such a statement, but I 
think the reader will agree that we find ourselves led to 
hold that the religious instinct, if we allow ourselves to 
be guided by it, compels us to act out the best that is 
in us impulsively, without the necessity of waiting for the 
slow processes of argument and conviction. It does not in 
itself perfect our moral code, that is a matter of individual 
development and individual effort; but it does serve the 
purpose of giving to us an instinctive tendency to express 
and to strengthen the best that is ours by Nature’s gift, as 
our moral life unfolds. This it is that a man gains when 
he falls under the sway of the religious instinct : a tendency 
has arisen within him to give his higher instincts full play, 
a tendency which itself has become instinctive. 


IV.—ON THE NATURE OF THE NOTION OF 
EXTERNALITY.' 


By Howarp V. Knox. 
I. 


THE present paper has for its object to elucidate the true 
nature of the notion of externality, and to show that it 
forms the foundation of the whole of our knowledge. Asa 
background for the views here advocated, I have singled 
out the formula, Scientific law describes the routine of our 
perceptions—not by reason of any high degree of philo- 
sophical merit in the work devoted to its exposition and 
defence, but chiefly * because it contains, neatly packed in 
a small compass, a sweeping denial of every one of the 
propositions which it is my aim to establish. Before, 
however, proceeding to attack this formula, it will be ad- 
visable to give some typical quotations from the book from 
which it is extracted, so as to be quite sure that we are 
doing the author, Professor Karl Pearson, no injustice :— 
“If the reader once grasps the characteristics of this law 
of Newton’s |the law of gravitation) he will understand the 
nature of all scientific law. . . . Such laws simply describe, 
they never explain the routine of our perceptions, the sense- 
impressions we project into an ‘ outside world’.”’? “ While 
in the nature of perceptions themselves there appears 
nothing tending to enforce an order, D, E, F, G, rather 


1 The views here advocated are in the main identical with those set 
forth by Mr. Stout in his article on “The Genesis of the Cognition of 
Physical Reality’’ (Mrnp, xv., No. 57); but the general standpoint is 
somewhat different. 

? Another reason that has helped to determine my choice is that Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson, by his mode of treatment, is apt to bring inte dis- 
credit the very cause which, at bottom, he is seeking to defend, and in 
maintaining which I am entirely at one with him—the cause, namely, 
of science versus (so-called) constructive metaphysics. 


® The Grammar of Science, p. 119. 
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than F, G, D, E, there is still a real need, if thought is to 
be possible, that the perceptive faculty should always repeat 
the sequence in the same order. In other words, repetition 
or routine is an essential condition of thought; the actual 
order of the sequence is immaterial, but whatever it may 
be, it must repeat itself if knowledge is to be possible. We 
express this briefly in the law: That the same set of causes 
is always accompanied by the same effect.”1 “ When we 
scientifically state causes we are really describing the 
successive stages of a routine of experience.” ? “ Cause 
is scientifically used to denote an antecedent stage in a 
routine of perceptions.’’* “Change of sense-impression is 
the proper term for external perception.” * Scientific 
law... is a brief description in mental shorthand of as 
wide a range as possible of the sequences of our sense- 
impressions.” 


Full of errors as is the formula above alluded to, our 
immediate concern is with only one of these, but that the 
most important: in upholding which, however, Professor Karl 
Pearson—in justice to him be it said—is merely echoing 
a doctrine first given clear utterance by the truly great 
Berkeley ; a doctrine, too, that forms an integral part of 
the causal theory of Kant. 

There is not any routine of perceptions. In order to the 
substantiation of this contention in a preliminary manner 
and in the fewest possible words, it may be pointed out that 
the cause (essential antecedents) of any physical phenom- 
enon that comes under our personal observation may itself 
elude observation by happening before our attention is 
turned to the series of events in question. In such cases 
the cause (7.¢e., what is scientifically reckoned as such) of 
the phenomenon is entirely absent from the series of actual 
perceptions: while even in imagination (representation) it 
is not present to the mind until, at best, after the occur- 
rence of the effect. According to Professor Karl Pearson’s 
formula, on the other hand, the cause would always have 
to be sought for among the perceptions which precede or 
accompany the effect. Nor can the theory be even partially 
saved by saying that in such cases the representation of 
the cause is scientifically to be regarded as the actual cause ; 
unless—to mention only the most obvious objection to such 
a course—we are prepared to sacrifice the axiom that “ the 


1 The Grammar of Science, pp. 162-163. * Op. cit., p. 156. 
3 Op. cit., p. 180. + Op. cit., p. 330. 5 Op. cit., p. 135. 
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effect is subsequent to, or at most synchronous with, its 
cause”. That axiom is, indeed, purely verbal, so that to 
deny it would be a self-contradiction. The succession of 
events, then, that physical science deals with, does not 
run parallel with the series of mental phenomena. Thus 
we have to distinguish between the stream of conscious- 
ness, and the course of physical events as these are thought 
by.us. The existence of physical science is an index, not 
of the presence, but of the absence of routine in perceptions. 
Before proceeding to enforce this point, we shall do well to 
obviate one or two possible misconceptions which might 
arise as to the nature of the distinction which it is sought 
to establish. 

“When,” the reader may object, ‘‘we ascribe physical 
effects to causes which fall outside our actual experience, 
all that we mean is that under such-and-such conditions 
we should have experienced such-and-such sensations. 
Consequently we are by no means compelled to the idea 
that these events really existed in themselves.” To which 
the reply is that at present all this may well be granted, 
for the sake of argument—though later we shall have 
something more to say on this same head. At the present 
stage of our inquiry, we are not called upon to draw from 
the necessity of the distinction in question any conclusion 
as to the ‘reality’ of an external world. It is only with 
the reality of the distinction that we are here concerned. 
We may describe it for the present, if we like, as a dis- 
tinction between the course of mental phenomena as they 
actually occur, and their course as they would occur, or 
would have occurred, under certain conditions.! 

There is a second possible misconception that has to 
be guarded against. The distinction under discussion is 
closely connected with another, which, in its own place, 
is no less important ;? but we must be careful to keep the 
two apart. This other distinction is the one drawn between 
events as they appear to us, and the mode in which they 
are thought of as happening in themselves; or between 
our actual perceptions, and explanations (in Professor 
Pearson’s phraseology, descriptions) of these after the 
manner of what have been called ‘‘ representative fictions ”. 
Such are the explanations of the phenomena of light by the 


1 Though, as will subsequently be shown (part ii.), this is not strictly 
accurate, it is sufficiently near the truth for our immediate purpose. 

2It is, in fact, essentially a refinement (as we shall see presently) on 
the general distinction immediately under discussion. 
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wave theory, and of chemical processes by the atomic theory. 
The essential difference between the first distinction and 
this one, may perhaps be sufficiently expressed by saying 
that this distinguishes between the nature of physical events 
as they appear to us, and what is thought of as being their 
true nature; whereas the former, that with which we are 
here specially concerned, is drawn between the order in 
which perceptions make their appearance (or, rather, their 
want of order), and what is thought of as being the true 
order of physical events. Having thus cleared the ground, 
we cal now resume our general argument. Let us take 
one or two examples of the simplest possible kind. 

We go out for a stroll in the woods, and have our 
attention attracted by a wild flower. Can we ‘account 
for’ that flower being as it is by an examination of the 
sensations, thoughts, etc., which were passing through our 
mind previous to our coming in sight of it? No, we refer 
the completed stage of the flower to a connected series of 
events different from these. We consider it as having 
sprung up from a seed; and, if botanically inclined, re- 
present to ourselves its different stages of growth with all 
the processes, chemical and physical, on which that growth 
is dependent. We resume our way, when suddenly we 
hear the sound of a tree-limb snapping overhead, and step 
aside just in time to avoid it in its fall. Does that sound 
follow, as effect on cause, on the mental phenomena which 
preceded it? Is the cause even of the bough’s fall to be 
found in the noise which, it is granted, is so far connected 
with that event as to have served as a warning to us? 
Again, no. To ‘account for’ the fall, we examine the 
fallen limb, and find traces of where a large fungus has 
been eating into the junction between it and the trunk. 
We conclude that this gradual growth has, by destroying 
the vitality of the branch and so rendering it unable to 
support its own weight, brought about the occurrence in 
which we are interested. But we have never seen that 
fungus, or been otherwise aware of its presence, until 
after the event in question; when we imaginatively re- 
construct the causes to which that event is due. Thus we 
cannot explain the occurrence without going outside the 
mental experiences which preceded it, and, in point of 
time, led up to our perception of it. 

These examples have purposely been chosen from changes 
in inanimate. nature. But exactly the same principle ap- 
plies, so far as the individual consciousness is concerned, 
to events in which other conscious beings play a part. 
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So naturally and irresistibly, especially in the case of 
sight, do we carry on the process of thus reducing events to 
intelligibility, that it requires a great effort to concentrate 
attention on the succession of perceptions simply as such. 
Perhaps the easiest way to thoroughly realise that there 
is no routine in perceptions is to close our eyes in some 
place where a variety of sounds are to be heard, either in 
the country or on a busy street; and to avoid, so far as 
possible, the ‘outward reference’ of our sensations. We 
shall, I think, have to admit that there is no rule by which 
the series of sounds that we call a chaffinch’s song should 
suddenly follow on that series which we call a blackbird’s 
song, or why the latter should towards its close be mingled 
with what we regard as the separate sound of a cow lowing 
in the distance. 

So far we have been considering events the supposed 
antecedents of which lie outside consciousness. But pre- 
cisely the same thing holds good if we regard the matter 
from the other side, and consider the forward progress of 
events. We can always break off our perception of a con- 
nected series of physical changes by simply turning our 
back and walking away. This truth applies equally, of 
course, to cases where there is no voluntary breaking off 
of perception ; as when a meteor flashes into sight, only to 
disappear instantly from our gaze. In such cases the last 
perceived stage in the series is not followed, in percep- 
tion, by that which is reckoned as its proper effect, or 
the proper succeeding stage. In other words, so far as 
* our perceptual experience is concerned, it is not true that the 
same antecedents are always followed by the same conse- 
quents. There is routine (or what may be regarded as 
such) and we perceive bits of it; but there is no routine 
of perceptions. 

The fact is that disconnectedness of perceptions is not the 
exception, but the rule, for anything but very short periods 
of our mental life. And from what has gone before it 
follows that even when the perceptions are not disconnected 
(i.e. even when they do relate to a connected series of 
physical changes) this does not constitute a “routine of 
perceptions”. For this thread of perception may be taken 
up or broken off at any point. 

The contrast between sequence in sense and the order of 
physical events is, in truth, even greater than is apparent 
at first sight ; for where an untrained observer thinks he 
has actually perceived all the details that go to make up a 
given complex of phenomena, a rigorous examination will 
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show that he has imaginatively, but ‘ unconsciously,’ sup- 
plied many links missing from actual perception. The 
facility with which observation is unconsciously supple- 
mented by inference is, indeed, a common-place of logic, and 
is a familiar fact to all who have had to sift evidence. At 
the same time, as the complement of this, we have the fact 
that we habitually neglect in any observation what we 
consider irrelevant concomitant sensations, which are re- 
garded as belonging to a different series of events ; as when 
in a chemical experiment we neglect the noises in the 
street. 

Both the neglect of ‘irrelevant’ perceptions and the 
imaginative supplying of what is missing in perception 
are, however, most clearly marked where the ‘irrelevant’ 
mental phenomena are not concomitant with our observa- 
tions, but intervene between different stages of these. 
When an astronomer, for example, resumes his observations 
of a planet which he has been studying the night before, 
he neglects the intervening perceptions and psychical states 
in general. He does not seek to tack his present perception 
of the planet on to these mental phenomena, which in point 
of time led up to it; but he connects his present obser- 
vations with those of last night, by imaginatively recon- 
structing the progressive shifting of position, as between 
the planet and the earth, which has proceeded independ- 
ently of his perceptions, thoughts or emotions. It is only 
from this point of view, it may be remarked in passing, 
that the doctrine of the continuity of the path of motion 
is anything but ridiculously false. 

It is, I fancy, needless to multiply examples in support 
of my contention, and, indeed, I feel that an apology is 
due to the reader for what may seem the absurd length 
at which I have dwelt upon the discontinuity in percep- 
tions. My excuse must be that this important truth has 
been too long neglected. Ueberweg is almost the only 
considerable philosopher who has insisted on the fact that 
perceptions do not succeed one another in a regular order.' 
The result of this neglect is seen in the possibility of such 
productions as the Grammar of Science. 


We may diagrammatically represent our results by the 


‘In the notes appended to his translation of Berkeley's Principles of 
Human Knowledge under the title of Berkeley’s Abhandlungen iiber dre 
Principien der menschlichen Erkenntniss (second edition, 1879) : see especially 
Notes 45, 56 and 77. 
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adjoined figure,! where the straight line AB represents the 


succession of mental phenomena; and the curved (dotted) 
line CD any series of physical events which sometimes runs 
parallel (ef) with that stream, while at other times it is 
separate from it. For the purpose of reducing the chaos 
of sense to an intelligible order, we have to suppose 
that percepts answer to something which runs its course 
independently of perception, and consciousness in general. 
(In actuality, of course, no single strand of the causal web 
can be completely isolated from all the rest; so that our 
line CD represents an extremely artificial simplification of 
the case. This fact lends additional strength to the doctrine 
of the absence of routine in perceptions, but it is unnecessary 
to dwell on it just now.) For physical science, qua physi- 
cal science, the distinction between the stream of conscious- 
ness and the course of physical events is an ultimate one. 
The question whether this distinction, with the idea of in- 
dependent existence which it involves, can be philosophically 
reduced to a distinction between actual existence in con- 
sciousness and what may be called potential subjective 
existence, will be considered in part 11. At present we are 
only concerned with the fact that the distinction is a real 
one, and involves the idea of existence which is independent 
of consciousness. 

This idea of things existing independently of conscious- 
ness—not merely, be it observed, independently of the in- 
dividual consciousness—is, typically, the notion of external- 
ity. It is true that ‘ other-consciousness’ is external, in 
the sense of being external to my consciousness. But the 
orderly march of physical events does not enter as such into 
the conscious content of any one of us. The distinction 
between (a) the experiences which in point of. time lead 


1This diagram bears much resemblance to one published by Professor 
James in an article in the Psychological Review for March, 1895, in 
illustration of a distinction much resembling at first sight the one here 
under discussion. The essential difference between the distinction in 
that article and the present one, is that the former treats of ‘ things’ 
as present to perception, and as thought of when not perceived ; 
whereas our distinction refers to events, being drawn between the 
changes of the physical world and changes in consciousness. 
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up to the realisation in sense-perception of any material 
object or event, and (b) the conditions which led to that 
event taking place, or that object being as it is—this dis- 
tinction is equally good in the case of each individual. 
And it is the physical world as such that supplies just that 
commonly objective standard of reference which makes 
human intercourse and language possible. We must 
especially note that just as my knowledge of the psychical 
states of others does not make them my psychical states, 
inasmuch as I know them as the states of others; so our 
knowledge of an event which at the time of its happening 
is not perceived (perhaps not even known to be happening) 
does not make it an event of consciousness, inasmuch as 
it is known as an event which did not happen in con- 
sciousness. In any case, to say that the representation of a 
thing is the thing itself, would at the very least be the 
same as saying that representation is presentation, that 
thought is sense-perception, that memories and expectations 
are present sensations. And even so we should not arrive 
at an orderly arrangement of mental phenomena: see p. 205. 
Consciousness of routine is very far from being the same 
thing as a routine of consciousness. In short, physical 
events are just those which cannot be treated as psychical 
events, 7.e. as existing solely as members of some actual 
psychical series. Thus the physical world is the external 
world to each and all of us; and we are justified in con- 
sidering “‘ the physical world” and “the external world” as 
interchangeable expressions. 

That we do distinguish in such wise between the stream 
of consciousness and the external world, is simply a matter 
of psychological fact ; whatever the utility of the distinction 
may be, and whatever its metaphysical significance. (But I 
think we are now justified in going further than this and 
asserting | that the notion of externality is the most essential 
of all notions for the purpose of introducing order into what 
would otherwise be a mere sensuous phantasmagoria.) 
Thus in science we do not describe a routine of experience, 
but we (psychologically speaking) make a routine of things 
in general through the mediation of the notion of externality. 

Herein, it is to be observed, is involved the falsity of the 
causal theories both of Hume, as commonly understood, 
and of Kant—though that of Kant contains a very important 


1That the foregoing considerations do fully justify this assertion will 
be more completely shown in part ii., which may be regarded as an 
answer to a possible objection against the assertion in question. 
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element of truth. For, so long as our attention is con- 
fined strictly to our perceptual experience, there is no 
causation, no orderly succession of events, but mere chaos, 
On the other hand, our distinction enables us to give a 
meaning, which is otherwise lacking, to the separation of 
psychology from the other sciences. We can now say, 
without self-contradiction, that psychology has for its pro- 
vince the stream of consciousness, in contradistinction to 
the physical sciences, which deal with the external world. 
It will be remembered that Kant says: ‘“ We never, even 
in experience, ascribe the sequence or consequence (of an 
event or something happening that did not exist before) to 
the object, and distinguish it from the subjective sequence 
of our apprehension, except when there is a rule which 
forces us to observe a certain order of perceptions and no 
other: nay, ... it is this force which renders the re-. 
presentation of a succession in the object possible”.! 
This I would venture to correct as follows: We should not 
distinguish between the subjective sequence of our appre- 
hension and the course of events in the external world, were 
it not that thus alone are we enabled to introduce among 
our perceptual experiences a coherent order which in them- 
selves they do not possess. 

From the manner in which the notion of externality is 
arrived at, it is clear that it refers primarily not to ‘ objects, 
simply as such, but to physical events. But, in the first 
place, inasmuch as events in the physical world are known 
to us as changes in and among, and actions and reactions 
between, material bodies, it follows that these bodies must, 
at least so far, be thought of as themselves external. But, 
further, it is impossible, when once we have admitted the 
necessity of the notion of externality as regards material 
events, to avoid allowing it to apply to all material bodies 
qua material: because (1) a thing can only be understood 
with reference to its history, and this has to be distinguished 
from the experiences which in point of time may lead up 
to our perception of it (see example, p. 207) ; (2) it is im- 
possible to follow out in imagination the course of material 
events in dissociation from the relatively permanent parts of 
the material world ; (3) every material object has to be re- 
garded as atleast the possible subject of changes—either 
internal changes, or changes of position. 

Strictly speaking, it is pure tautology to say that material 
things are to be regarded as external: so that the above 


1 Max Miiller’s Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, vol. ii., p. 172. 
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‘reasons’ for so regarding material bodies must be taken 
rather as setting out implications of the phrase “ material 
body”. For not all presentations (e.g. things seen in dreams 
and ‘ optical illusions’) are called material, but only such 
things as have to be affiliated to the external world. That 
the belief in the externality of an object is associated in a 
special manner with the sensation of touch, is only to be 
explained by the fact that, in practice, that sense is the best 
direct test of externality: the feeling does not contain the 
belief in the externality of that which is felt. At the same 
time, the test in question is one which is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to ‘ objects’ as such, rather than to changes in 
objects ; and this is probably the source of the prevalent 
errors concerning the nature of the notion of externality 
itself. 


Having once got hold of the notion of externality, it is 
not necessary to imagine the external world as being in the 
exact form of our perceptions, if by representing it in some 
other way we can more successfully achieve the purpose 
of introducing order into the chaos of sense. But in 
some form or other we must imagine it, if that purpose is 
to be fulfilled in the slightest degree. It may be whittled 
down to what is, by comparison with the fulness of per- . 
ception, the veriest thread, but we cannot dispense with it 
altogether. To attempt to do so is as if a performer on the 
tight-rope, unduly exultant in his own prowess, were to 
essay to walk from bank to bank of the Niagara abyss on the 
insufficient air. 

This is what was meant by saying (footnote, p. 206) that 
“representative fictions ’’—and in general, it may be added, 
the distinction between primary and secondary attributes 
of matter—are essentially a refinement on the primitive 
distinction between the stream of consciousness and the 
external world. That “representative fictions,” whatever 
else they may be, are not descriptions of the ‘ routine of 
sense-impressions,” is obvious from the fact that there is 
no such routine to be described. And that they do not describe 
our sense-impressions in any ordinary sense of the word, is 
obvious from the admitted fact that, eg., light waves do not 
resemble our colour-sensations. To describe a thing is to 
describe it as it is, not as itis not. Briefly, no amount of 
description of the cause of any event will of itself convey an 
idea of the effect: and the ‘facts’ treated of in these theories 
are supposed to stand to the sensations (or the underlying 
neuroses) in the relation of cause to effect. Professor 
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Pearson has a perfect right, if he chooses, to use the word 
“description ” in the sense in which every one else uses the 
phrase “causal explanation ”:1 but he would have done better 
to inform us that it is to the sound and not to the sense of 
“explanation” that he takes exception. 


II. 


Any treatment of the question of externality would be in- 
complete if it did not include some notice of the theory 
(alluded to on p. 206 and p. 210) that in thinking and speak- 
ing of material things and events which are not actually 
objects of perception, we mean merely that on fulfilling the 
appropriate conditions, those things or events “would be 
perceived’’.2. For the sake of reference I will call this 
theory Apologetic Idealism, since it plays so large a part 
in attempted reconciliations between idealism and science. 
We have now to consider whether this theory will hold 
good in face of the leading results arrived at in part i. 

First of all, it must be noticed that Apologetic Idealism 
is obviously intended to provide a substitute for the idea of 
unperceived existence ; in the sense that it seeks to reduce 
this idea to lower terms, so to speak. Therefore the 
“conditions” it speaks of must be mental conditions (.e., 
pure modifications of consciousness), and must not be 
conceived as appertaining to the external world: other- 
wise, we shall have re-introduced the original idea of 
unperceived existence, and thus completely stultified our- 


1See, ¢.g., footnote on p. 312 of The Grammar of Science: “As every 
external perception is a group of sense-impressions, and as our senses 
are limited, the atom, if a real phenomenon, could only appear sensible 
by colour, hardness, temperature, etc., the very sense-impressions it is 
conceived to describe. Hence, if the atom is to be not these things but 
their source, it may be truly termed imperceptible.” Though this passage 
is not particularly luminous even if the word “explain” is substituted 
for the word “ describe” in it, it is in still worse case if we do not effect 
this substitution. Professor Karl Pearson fails to see that even if we discard 
‘ efficient causes’ there is still a useful distinction between description 
and explanation. As it is, he leaves the origin of the fallacy of efficient 
causes quite unexplained. 

2 This special theory has to be distinguished from the general theory, 
which is not here made an object of attack, that all experience can be 
resolved into subjective elements, which fact indeed is obvious, seeing 
that “subjective’’ = “forming part of experience”. My argument, in 
fact, is not that experience cannot be expressed in subjective terms; 
but, that it cannot be reduced to subjective laws, pure and simple. There 
cannot be such a thing as a pure science of mind, free from all admixture 
of physical science. 
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selves. At the same time, by the terms of the theory it is 
admitted that the perception is conditioned. Further, these 
mental conditions must be the exclusive means of realising 
the potential sensations: otherwise the ‘existence’ of the 
object does not imply merely that on the fulfilment of the 
appropriate mental conditions it ‘ would be perceived”’. 
Finally, the conditions must admit of being specified : 
otherwise there is no meaning in speaking of them as con- 
ditions. To say that a phenomenon is conditioned, is to 
say that under certain circumstances, or certain sets of 
circumstances, it will always happen—but only under such 
circumstances. 

I have not, as will be readily believed, the slightest in- 
tention of disputing that certain trains of sensations, etc., 
if themselves realised, may in point of time lead up to the 
realisation in sense-perception of the as yet unperceived 
objects—and this even if these trains are completely ir- 
relevant to the given end. But the above analysis of 
Apologetic Idealism brings to light the fact that it im- 
plicitly asserts that the actualised perception follows by 
rule on the mental states which precede it. In other words, 
it asserts that the determining factors of perception are, 
exclusively, mental states. If this is not the meaning of 
the theory, it is impossible to say what it does mean. 

Now it has been shown in part i., not merely that there 
is no routine in perceptions ; but also that, as a matter of 
psychological fact, we always do distinguish between, on 
the one hand, the experiences which in point of time lead 
up to the realisation in sense-perception of any material 
object or event; and, on the other hand, the conditions 
which led to that event taking place, or (supposing it 
granted that everything has had a history) to that object 
being as it is, both in respect of its position and _ its 
characteristics. Well, if the determining factors of per- 
ception were exclusively mental states, there would be a 
routine, if not in perceptions taken alone, at any rate in 
mental phenomena considered as a whole: and consequently 
there would never be any need to distinguish in this way 
between the history of the material thing itself, and the 
experiences which in point cf time lead up to its per- 
ception. The fact that we actually do employ the notion 
of externality as a basis for rationalising our perceptual 
. indicates that no more direct method is avail- 
able. 

Thus the distinction between the stream of conscious- 
ness and events in the external world, involves also a 
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distinction (though not an absolute one) between the stream 
of consciousness and the conditions which antecedently 
determine any given perception—in the sense of determin- 
ing the sensation or sensations which form the groundwork 
of the perception. Though this point will probably, in the 
light of the examples given in part i., be already fairly 
clear, it may perhaps be as well to illustrate it by a simple 
example ad hoc; in which, to avoid giving ourselves any 
special advantage, the thing to be perceived shall itself be 
a relatively fixed and permanent object. 

Let the unperceived object be an uninhabited island 
in mid-ocean.. What train or trains of mental phenomena 
are necessary to its realisation in sense-perception ?! 
Obviously, none at all. A shipwrecked sailor may be cast 
on that island after days and nights spent on a raft at the 
mercy of wind and current, without any means of fixing his 
position, and without any variation in his perceived sur- 
roundings of limitless ocean and leaden sky. He may even 
be cast ashore in a state of unconsciousness, and waking 
find himself on dry land. Merely, however, to say that he 
has no means of fixing his position, is to say that so far 
as his sensible experiences are concerned, he might be 
anywhere on the surface of the ocean. Therefore his meet- 
ing with the island does not follow on these experiences by 
rule, as one member of a routine-series on another. 

Now though the example that has just been taken, having 
been selected (within our self-imposed limits) for the sake 
of brevity and clearness of exposition, represents a some- 
what extreme case, it will be evident, on a little reflexion, 
that a parallel case is offered whenever any material object 
or event comes ‘accidentally’ under our notice ; ‘“‘ accident,” 
in this connexion, implying the absence of purpose. 

From this it follows that even when, e.g., a navigator 


1Tt might have been thought unnecessary, were it not that this 
seemingly palpable ignoratio elenchi had actually been committed, to 
point out that Apologetic Idealisin cannot be saved simply by saying that, 
“Tf any one were there the island would be perceived’. What meaning is 
directly conveyed by “There,” other than, or more definite than, that of 
“There where the island is”? But this is to think and speak of the 
island as being somewhere, 1.¢.,as ‘existing in space’: and the question 
which Scientific Idealism undertakes to answer is precisely the question 
as to the nature of this existence, when the island is not actually perceived. 
So far as it is thought of as being somewhere in spite of not being per- 
ceived, it is thought of as a part of the external world; but Apologetic 
Idealism, if it has any meaning, is surely intended to get rid of this con- 
ception of a world in space that continues outside consciousness. In 
short, the very question at stake is the implication of the word “ there,” 
when used in reference to things which are not actually perceived. 
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purposely directs his ship to our island by means of the 
appropriate observations as to position, etc. (7.¢., by means 
of taking the physical conditions into account), his mental 
states are not the essential determining factors in the case. 
The psychical states only enter into the result as enabling 
him to fulfil, in the body, the appropriate external condi- 
tions: for, as we have seen in the case of the shipwrecked 
sailor, those states can be dispensed with, provided that 
these conditions are fulfilled. 

To this last assertion it may be objected that we have 
here virtually acknowledged: ‘‘ that though these mental 
factors are not the indispensable means of arriving at the 
given result, yet, if at any time we could exactly repeat the 
initial experiences, together with the appropriate volitions, 
the final result would be the same. In other words, if 
we, so to speak, put ourselves in the perceptual track of 
any causal sequence, we can follow it up to any point we 
like: so that there is a routine of mental phenomena, so 
far as that particular result is concerned.” 

This, however, is not so ; the chief reason being provided 
by the fact that “in actuality no single strand of the causal 
web can be completely isolated from all the rest” (p. 210).? 
It continually happens that we do repeat all the appro- 
priate conditions so far as these enter into consciousuess, 
and yet the result miscarries—owing not to any difference 
in any of the circumstances that enter into our conscious- 
ness at the outset, but, as would be the case supposing our 
navigator’s instruments were to go wrong, to some change 
which has to be interpreted in terms of an external world. 
To vary our example in a way which may perhaps bring 
out this point even more clearly: We embark on board 
ship, but, instead of reaching our destination as on a pre- 
vious occasion, are wrecked upon a hidden reef which has 
come near the surface since our last voyage. Thus the 
primary conditions determining the perception of material 
objects and events, have themselves to be regarded as ex- 
ternal. 

This fact of having to comply with external conditions, 
and of having to adapt our conduct in accordance with what 
we take to be changes in those conditions, if we wish to 
attain any result in the material world, is, indeed, the 


1Tt is also to be noticed that the volitions must be based on, and in 
a sense express, beliefs concerning the physical world as such: and in 
seeking the origin of these beliefs, whether with regard to their general 
or their special features, we are forced back on experiences which 
volition has had no direct share in bringing about. 
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cardinal feature of our everyday life. This fact, too, it 
is, which gives meaning to the saying, that it is unfair to 
judge of the wisdom of an action merely by its results. In 
more general terms: Just as the science of psychology can 
only be separated from the other sciences by distinguishing 
between the mental and external worlds; so the funda- 
mental principle of biology, that the organism must be in 
harmony with its material environment, can only have 
meaning given to it by supposing that environment to 
have an existence separate from any consciousness that 
the organism may possess. So intricate and so widely 
spread is the web of physical causation, that it is impossible 
for any one to gather up all its threads into his perceptual 
experience. The perception of one thing means the non- 
perception of other things: while, at the same time, the 
unperceived things must be taken into account. This it 
is that constitutes the unity of Nature. 


In this part we have so far only been concerned with the 
conditions which may be specially distinguished as ante- 
cedent to perception. But the mechanism of perception 
has also to be regarded as belonging to the external world. 
Psycho-physics, in fact, is simply the science which cor- 
relates ‘ states of consciousness’ with the causal sequence 
of physical events in general—the brain being itself a 
physical structure, and the changes wrought therein being 
regarded by psycho-physics as determined by the rest of 
the material world. But without an external world, as 
was shown in part i., there is no physical causation at 
all; we saw, in fact, that the idea of physical causation 
presupposes (or rather contains) the notion of exter- 
nality. 

Psycho-physics being thus absolutely committed to the 
assumption of externality, it is absurd to look to it for 
any solution of the ‘question’ whether that ‘assump- 
tion’ is ultimately true. This conclusion is so important, 
especially in connexion with the relation between neuroses 
and psychoses, that it will repay us to look at it in this 
connexion from a more general point of view. 

In the first place, no one has ever actually perceived, 
even in some other living being, the neuroses which under- 
lie psychoses. They are entirely a matter of inference, 
justified by bringing the more directly known facts of the 
external world into a comparatively harmonious and in- 
telligible order. But even if we could perceive the neuroses 
in others, this perception would be exactly on a par with 
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any other perceptions of events beyond our own brain 
(and would, like these, inevitably be subject to discontinuity). 

Now, in the nature of the case, the neurosis underlying 
any psychosis can never be directly known to the sentient 
individual ; just because it gives rise to the appropriate 
phase of consciousness, and not to a perception of itself. 
Otherwise we should have perceptions ot nothing but 
changes in the brain. That is to say, all our knowledge 
of the physical world is based upon our perceptions of 
that part of it which lies beyond our own brain. Our 
neuroses are caused by the physical processes connected 
with these other bodies ; but it is only from our knowledge 
of these bodies (7.e. the perceived world at large) that we 
can infer the existence of the neuroses. From which last 
fact it follows that whatever kind of reality accrues to our 
neuroses accrues @ fortiori to the perceived things which 
excite them ; but that any attempt to gauge the reality of 
the latter by means of our knowledge of the former, must 
involve a fallacy of one kind or another—the exact kind of 
fallacy depending, of course, on the nature of the would-be 
argument. 

Hence the futility of attempting—as do, for example, 
Schopenhauer? and Professor Karl Pearson *—to prove that 


1Much in the same way, the hypothetical ether, being the medium of 
vision, is in its nature incapable of being itself seen. 

2“ One must indeed be forsaken by all the Gods, to imagine that the 
outer perceptible world . . . can have a real objective existence outside 
us without any agency of our own and that it can then have found its 
way into our heads through bare sensation and thus have a second 
existence within us like the one outside” (Fourfold Loot of the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason, chap. iv., sec. 21, in Bohn’s Philosophical Library). 
See also, for an illustration of this idea, Purerya und Paralipomena, vol. 
ii. sec. 38, p. 49. (seventh ed.); and in especial the last two sentences of 
the first paragraph. 

’“ Turn the problem round and ponder over it as we will, beyond the 
sense-impression, beyond the brain terminals of the sensory nerves we 
cannot get. Of what is beyond them, of ‘ things-in-themselves’ as the 
metaphysicians term them, we can know but one characteristic, and 
this we can only describe as a capacity for producing sense-impressions, 
for sending messages along the sensory nerves to the brain” (The 
Grammar of Science, p. 81). See, however, more especially op. cit., chap ii., 
sec. 11, which is too long for quotation here. Professor Karl Pearson 
acknowledges, by the way (op. cit., p. 20, footnote), that “it is perhaps 
impossible to satisfactorily define the metaphysician ’’; but he indicates 
Schopenhauer as a typical member of the tribe. At the same time he 
says: “‘ the meaning attached by the present writer to the term will 
become clearer in the sequel ”—which it certainly does. It almost seems 
as if, in practice, the Professor employs the name as a term of contempt 
for all who do not share, down to their last details, his own (happily in 
Some respects original) metaphysical views. 
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because sensations are ‘‘ merely” the subjective side of cere- 
bral processes, therefore the world of matter, as we know it, 
exists only in perception. Whereas, in truth, it is only by 
supposing these changes, both in the brain and in the rest 
of the physical world, to run their course outside our con- 
sciousness, that we arrive at the result that sensations 
are thus bound up with cerebral processes. To say, as 
does Professor Huxley,! that, scientifically, ‘“‘ thought is a 
property of matter,” but that, notwithstanding this, ideal- 
ism may be ultimately true—this is a position which, at 
least on the surface, seems intelligible enough. But to 
adopt the materialist view, and on the strength of it to 
airily pronounce in favour of idealism, is quite another 
matter. 

The particular fallacy animadverted on in the last para- 
graph is, it may be pointed out in passing, probably the 
best attainable specimen of an interesting species, which 
has never yet been given a special name. It consists in 
adopting premisses which are only admissible in virtue 
of a given notion or assumption, and employing them in 
an argument against the validity (or ‘ reality’) of that 
notion or assumption. It is to the argument what the 
contradictio in adjecto is to the term, or the contradic- 
tion in terms to the proposition. This uncouth species, 
which lurks chiefly in metaphysical jungles, may perhaps 
best be called by the name of the ignoratio principit ; 
since for the actual conclusion we have only to substitute 
its contrary in order to transform the argument into a 
petitio principii. As crafty dissimulation is of the very 
inmost vature of this insidious monster, a schematic pre- 
sentiment of its bare bones would be even less instructive 
than in the case of the remaining members of the genus. 
But any one anxious to obtain other living specimens will 
find the Grammar of Science a rich preserve for this kind 
of game. 


We may now sum up our results in the form of the 
following principle—the Principle of Externality—which 
is simply the “Law of Causation”? reduced to its lowest 
possible terms, and in connexion with which alone can 
the notion of externality be properly understood: In spite 
of the absence of routine in the manner in which percep- 
tions succeed other mental phenomena and one another, 
we succeed in approximately reducing the facts of experi- 


1 Collected Essays, vol. i. (Method and Results). Essays III. and IV. 
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ence to order by regarding sensations as at least refer- . 
ring to things and events which exist, or run their course, 
independently of consciousness. This conception constitutes 
the notion of externality. (The principle of externality, re- 
garded as an assertion of fact, is a psychological assertion : 
it does not express a primordial belief, but sets forth the 
general character of judgment.) 

As regards the “absence of routine,” etc. this may be 
otherwise expressed by saying: “ Sensations interrupt what- 
ever routine there may otherwise be in mental phenomena 
considered simply as such”; if this is understood without 
prejudice to the further fact, that the succeeding psychical 
states (so far as they are not themselves sensations) are 
the outcome of the action between the sensation and the 
state of the mind at the moment of receiving the impres- 
sion. These two complementary facts may be presented 
under their physical aspect by saying, that the brain is 
not a self-contained cosmos which runs its own course in- 
dependently of all else ; but is, on the contrary, amenable 
to influences from the rest of the external world, the 
changes wrought in it being the outcome of these influences 
as well as of its own nature and previous history. It may 
here be pointed out that since perception, as distinguished 
from mere sensation, always involves the idea of a regular 
connexion of sensible attributes, and since this connexion 
cannot be reduced to laws of a purely subjective nature; it 
follows that the development of sensation into perception 
already implies the act of externalisation. 

As regards the implication of the phrase ‘‘ independently 
of consciousness”: it will, I think, be clear from the 
whole course of the preceding! argument, that we do not 
first think of the object of perception as something separate 
from consciousness and then think of it as continuing in- 
dependently thereof; but, on the contrary, we have to re- 
gard the percept as something more than a mere state of 
consciousness, as being a “ state of consciousness ” with the 
difference of marking as it were a point of contact with 
something not itself a psychical state, because we have to 
conceive the physical world, as a whole, as persisting in- 
dependently of consciousness—a state of consciousness 
that persists apart from consciousness being a contradic- 
tion in terms. The idea, then, of persistence? apart from 


1 See especially pp. 212-213. 

* The word ‘persistence ” is here used in the sense in which Spencer 
uses it in his formula of the Persistence of Force—i.e. to denote ex- 
istence prior, as well as subsequent, to the particular manifestation. 
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perception, i.e., of unperceived existence, is of the very 
essence of the notion of externality. And this again is only 
another way of saying that the fundamental aspect of the 
notion appears in that conception of physical events, whereby 
these are distinguished (as physical events) from the “ sub- 
jective sequence of our apprehension ’”’. It results, indeed, 
from the considerations adduced in this part, that changes 
in perception, even when they do not indicate changes in the 
things perceived, can only be rationalised as functions of 
physical change: that, in fact, to regard anything as a rela- 
tively permanent object is to interpret the fluctuations in 
our perceptions as changes in our bodily relations to the 
object rather than as changes in the thing itself. Physical 
permanence has thus no meaning for us except in con- 
nexion with the flow of physical events. 

Contrasting the present theory of the nature and value of 
the notion of externality with others that have been put 
forward, we can say that not any mere opposition of the 
extended to the unextended, not any “ permanence” of 
“ possibilities of sensation,” not any supposed “ persistence 
in consciousness,” not any fictitious ‘‘ regularity in the order 
of our perceptions”; but the perpetual flux of the material 
world, and the fleeting and discontinuous manner in which 
its parts and processes are presented to consciousness, give 
scope for (we cannot strictly say, give rise to) the notion of 
externality. 

Finally, it is to be noticed that this notion, though appli- 
cable to experience—being, indeed, the necessary condition 
of the possibility of its rationalisation—yet involves a going 
beyond bare experience. Knowledge therefore, while de- 
pendent on experience for its material, is dependent for its 
structure on the activity of thought. Thought is, in fact, 
essentially the activity of reducing the facts of experience 
to order.! Science is not a mere description, it is a con- 
struction. 

The position we have so far gained, then, may be roughly 
described as a sort of Kantism—though it is obviously devoid 
of any necessary idealistic implication. The vital point of 
Kant's idealism (in which point he has been copied by 


1 This may be expressed in its biological bearings by saying: that the 
biological function of thought is so to react on perceptual experience, 
as to at once analyse it and conceptually enlarge its limits. Human 
thought differs from animal thought in being (1) purposively directed to 
the accumulation of results, (2) capable of conscious scrutiny of its own 
processes. (1) represents the scientific movement of thought, (2) the 
philosophical. 
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Green and his following) lies in his identification of the 
externality of the material world with its spatiality. But 
it will now, I think, be clear that, though undoubtedly space 
and time are the framework (whether or not a priori) on 
which the whole of our knowledge of the material wovid is 
constructed, in order to this end we require, in addition, the 
principle of externality as above defined. 


ITI. 


It now only remains for us to estimate the immediate 
metaphysical significance of our results. This part of our 
task, however, need not detain us long, since the foregoing 
analysis of the notion of externality was necessitated pre- 
cisely by the fact that idealists of all denominations have 
invariably missed its true nature ; so that all their arguments 
against its validity fall beside the mark. 


One of the most essential conditions of thought is that any 
predication only attains significance in so far as the idea 
which the predicate-term expresses is opposed to some other 
idea. This is implied in the meaning of the word “‘significant”’ 
itself. If, therefore, the word ‘“‘ mind” or consciousness” 
is to have any meaning for us (any meaning, that is, more 
definite than that of “ something-or-other”’) it must be as 
contrasted with something that is not consciousness. The 
only thing that can be so contrasted with mind is matter. 
Now the idea of matter has been shown to presuppose the 
notion of externality, and the essence of the notion of 
externality has been shown to lie in the idea of existence 
which is independent of consciousness. Therefore the word 
“mind” is as much dependent for its meaning on the idea of 
unperceived existence as is the word ‘‘ matter” itself. All 
which may be more briefly stated by saying that the dis- 
tinction between consciousness and the external world is also 
a distinction between the external world and consciousness. 
To subsume the idea of matter under that of mind would be 
to empty the word ‘‘ mind” of all meaning. 

Thus the idealistic account of Nature, whether in the 
form of esse is percipi or esse is intelligi, is essentially 
self-contradictory, that is, meaningless; and, consequently, 
the question whether it is true or false is also devoid 
of meaning. Nor is this charge a merely formal one. 
The question whether the external world exists, if intended 
as an inquiry into the constitution of the universe, is 
meaningless simply because any question concerning the 
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constitution of the universe can only be answered along 
the lines of the notion of externality. It is in virtue 
of the notion of externality that we know the universe as 
a universe. For this reason the present paper has been 
entitled, not an inquiry into the problem of externality, but 
an inquiry into the nature of the notion of externality. 


Merely by way of giving point to the foregoing remarks, 
and having an eye to brevity in our choice of examples, let 
us take a few characteristic utterances of modern idealism 
and see how they look in the light of the results attained in 
parts 1.-11. 

(a) “ Now in the absence of any recognition of a synthetic 
principle, in relation to which the successive experience 
becomes what it is not in itself, this [¢.e., Berkeley’s theory of 
space] means nothing else than that space is a succession of 
feelings, which again means that space is not space, not a 
qualification of bodies or parts of body by mutual externality, 
since to such qualification it is necessary that bodies or their 
parts co-exist. Thus, in his hurry to get rid of externality 
as independence of the mind, he has really got rid of it as 
a relation between bodies, and in so doing (however the 
result may be disguised) has logically made a clean sweep of 
geometry and physics.”! But in the same way the doctrine 
that esse is intelligi means that the physical world is not 
physical: for to get rid of externality as independence of the 
mind, is to make a clean sweep of physics. 

Green speaks? of the ‘‘ contradictions which, under what- 
ever disguise, must attach to every philosophy that admits 
a reality either in things as apart from thought or in thought 
as apart from things, and only disappear when the thing 
as thought of, and through thought individualised by the 
relations which constitute its community with the universe, 
is recognised as alone the real”. But if the thing has to be 
thought of as external to mind, what then? Green rightly 
rejected the view, as interpreted by him, that the real is 
“that in regard to which the mind is passive” ; but failed 
to see that, so interpreted, it is simply the obverse of the 
doctrine that relations exist in and by the act of thought. 
“This real,’ he says, “in all its forms, as described by Locke, 
has turned out to be constituted by such ideas as, according 
to him, are not given but invented. Stripped of these 
superinductions, nothing has been found to remain of it but 


1Hume’s Treatise, ed. Green and Grose, vol. i., p. 145. 
2 Op. cit., i., p. 141. 
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that of which nothing can be said—a chaos of unrelated, 
and therefore unmeaning, individua.”1 But esse is intelligi 
is not an inference from the absurdity of this conclusion : it 
is the absurd conclusion itself, stated the other way round. 

(b) ‘‘ Anything, in no sense felt or perceived, becomes to 
me quite unmeaning. And as I cannot try to think of it 
without realising either that I am not thinking at all, or 
that I am thinking of it against my will as being experienced, 
I am driven to the conclusion that for me experience is the 
same as reality. The fact that falls elsewhere seems, in my 
mind, to be a mere word and a failure, or else an attempt at 
self-contradiction. It is a vicious abstraction whose exist- 
ence is meaningless nonsense, and is therefore not possible. 
. .. You cannot find fact unless in unity with sentience, and 
one cannot in the end be divided from the other, either 
actually orin idea. But to be utterly indivisible from feeling 
or perception, to be an integral element in a whole which is 
experienced, this surely is itself to be experience. Being 
and reality are, in brief, one thing with sentience; they can 
neither be opposed to, nor even in the end distinguished 
from, it.”’? But since sentience is a chaos, how are we to 
reconcile this with the following ?—‘“ Reality is one in this 
sense, that it has a positive nature exclusive of discord, a 
nature which must hold throughout everything that is to be 
real. Its diversity can be diverse only so far as not to clash, 
and what seems otherwise anywhere cannot be real. . . . Or 
again we may put it so: the real is individual. It is one in 
the sense that its positive character embraces all differences 
in an inclusive harmony.”’* I suppose we shall be told that 
the needful reconciliation is “‘somehow”’ effected in “‘ our 
Absolute”. But consider: “you can scarcely propose to be 
quite passive when presented with statements about reality. 
You can hardly take the position of admitting any and every 
nonsense to be truth, truth absolute and entire, at least so 
far as you know. For, if you think at all so as to discrimi- 
nate between truth and falsehood, you will find that you 
cannot accept open self-contradiction.” 4 

(c) ‘‘ Objects, things, and events—a world of experience— 
exist for us, and can exist for us, only in so far as our 
sensitive impressions are determined and related to each 
other according to universal principles. Objectivity and 
universality are equivalents of each other, and to say that an 


1Hume’s Treatise, ed. Green and Grose, vol. i, p. 182. 
2Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, pp. 145-146. 
3 Op. cit., p. 140. 4 Op. cit., p. 186. 
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object might exist which was not definitely determined as to 
its quality and quantity, or definitely related to all other 
objects in space and time both in its persistence and in its 
changes, is to use words without meaning. If we could 
imagine such an object—or, what is the same thing, if we 
could imagine a series of impressions or perceptions which 
yet it was impossible to bring under the general laws of the 
connexion of experience—we shouid be conceiving of some- 
thing, inconsistent with the very existence of experience. 
If there were such objects, they could not be objects for us.” ! 
This, I am afraid, we shall have to amend somewhat as 
follows :—Objects, qualities and events—the world of Nature 
—can be known to exist as such, only in virtue of the notion 
of externality. If objects, etc., were reducible to a series of 
perceptions or impressions which it was possible to bring 
under general laws of the connexion of experience, they 
would not be oljective for us. (In overlooking this fact, the 
Hegelian idealists have fallen into the same blunder as the 
“psychological” idealists. This is a good illustration of 
the principle that ‘‘ constructive metaphysics,” so far as it is 
not mere verbiage, consists in making elementary blunders in 
psychology.) Objectivity and externality are thus equiva- 
lent expressions. But though—or rather because—the 
notion of externality is an irreducible element in all belief 
concerning existence, it is not itself a belief. The bare 
notion does not represent a rationalisation of experience, 
but rather the lines on which all such rationalisation must 
proceed. It is one side of an abstract distinction, which 
only receives body in an actual judgment. Briefly, we 
never believe in an external world s¢mpliciter, but always in 
an external world of a particular kind. The only intelligible 
question, then, that can be asked concerning the external 
world in general is, How can we best improve our concep- 
tion of it? But this is the question which science is 
continually engaged in answering. 

‘‘ All rational attack and defence must rest on, and appeal 
to, certain general principles which make the assailant and 
the defender intelligible to each other: and the Sceptic, so 
soon as he begins to speak, takes his stand along with his 
opponent upon the general basis of intelligence. To at- 
tempt, as the Sceptic proposes to do, to deny the very idea 
of knowledge—which alone makes his statement intelligible 
to himself and to his opponent, and furnishes the only 
common ground upon which they can meet—is like attempt- 


1Caird’s Hegel, p. 116. 
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ing to wrestle with an opponent while our feet are in the 
air. The intelligence can no more hoist itself out of the 
intelligible world by any process of argument than the body 
can lift itself out of the material world. On the contrary, 
as I have already indicated, the very effort after absolute 
denial which the sceptic makes must tend to bring to light 
principles which his scepticism does not and cannot assail, 
principles which it seems able to assail only from a confusion 
of the universal with the particular, of the idea of truth 
with a particular truth.” ! 

Of these so-called principles (7.e., notions) the most fun- 
damental is the notion of externality. Thus the idealist is 
the person who most thoroughly conforms to Prof. Caird’s 
conception of the “‘ Sceptic”’. 


' Prof. Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, i., 21. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 


IN WHAT SENSE, IF ANY, DO PAST AND FUTURE TIME 
EXIST ?! 


Tue difficulty which this question embodies is stated in a striking 
form by Lotze. And although it is admitted that philosophy 
cannot: see its way to a victorious doctrine of a timeless reality, 
without an experience which we do not possess, it is useful to re- 
consider the common-sense view of Time, in order that we may 
not deceive ourselves as to the possibility of acquiescing in it. 

Are Past and Future ?—this is Lotze’s question—really non- 
existent? And if they are nothing at all, have we altogether 
grasped what such an assertion involves? ‘The history of the 
world, is it really reduced to the infinitely thin, for ever changing, 
strip of light which forms the present, wavering between a dark- 
ness of the Past, which is done with and no longer anything at all, 
and a darkness of the future, which is also nothing?” And he 
further points out that in the natural images which he here makes 
use of, he has softened down the difficulty, in compliance with the 
inevitable bias of popular fancy. For these two abysses of obscurity, 
past and future, however formless and empty, would stili be there. 
But let any one try to dispense with these images, and to banish 
from thought even the two voids which limit being; he will then 
feel how impossible it is to get along with the naked antithesis of 
being and not-being, and how unconquerable is the demand to 
think even of that which is not as some unaccountable constituent 
of the real. ‘Therefore it is,” he continues, ‘that we speak of 
distances of the Past and of the Future, covering under this 
spatial image the need of letting nothing slip completely from the 
larger whole of reality, though it belong not to the more limited 
reality of the Present.” 

Bradley states the point more tersely. Science “ habitually 
treats past and future as one thing with the present. The char- 
acter of an existence is determined by what it has been, and by 
what it is (potentially) about to be. But if these attributes, on 


1 Read before the Aristotelian Society. 
* Metaphysie, book ii., ch. 8. 
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the other hand, are not present, how can they be real? Again, in 
establishing a Law, itself without special relation to time, science 
treats facts from various dates as all possessing the same value. 
Yet how, if we seriously mean to take time as real, can the past 
be reality?” (Appearance and Reality, p. 208). 

The difficulty of the infinite thinness of that strip of light which 
according to a natural logic should form our present, has been 
disposed of, so far as experience goes, by psychology. Though 
the conception of a flux or succession may seem to imply a present 
which perishes in appearing, it is evident that in fact our present is 
not of this nature, but includes duration, and is variable in its 
extension. Thus we are not brought face to face with a mere 
series of vanishing points, such as Lotze’s language presupposes ; 
although it may be that this escape from one perplexity is only 
purchased at the cost of another. For there is something strange 
about a succession any length of which can be taken as present 
and treated as if it all existed at once. 

But waiving this form of the difficulty, what I desire to ask is 
this: Can an intermediate or improved form of the common-sense 
doctrine be suggested, such as to be free from the difficulties 
which Lotze and Bradley point out in our natural conception of 
time as real, and Past or Future as non-existent ? 

““Why should not time be real,’ it may be said, “as the form 
of a process at once successive and continuous?” A unity there 
undoubtedly is in reality; the past causes or conditions the 
present, and the present the future. But why should not a unity 
develop itself through the continuous nexus of phases in succes- 
sion? And why should not the laws of nature or the systematic 
and coherent element of harmony which finds expression in 
science, art and religion, be simply the generalised character and 
connexion of that which in actuality exists, as it seems to exist 
with a continuity no less real than its succession? Why sacrifice 
one element of apparent reality, its successiveness, to the other, its 
continuity; and if we do so, are we not destroying both? 

On such a theory, which represents, I think, the position of the 
natural man when once it has been thoroughly made clear that 
change or succession without a continuity is unmeaning, nay, 
even that ‘‘ nothing but the permanent can change,” I presume 
that past and future would exist, so to speak, indirectly. Dis- 
tinctions of tense would have a genuine meaning in the relations 
of cause to effect within an order of real conditioning. But the 
present tense alone, implying a certain duration, would predicate 
existence in the full sense. It would be quite agreed that the 
past and the future make a difference to the present. But they 
would be held to exist only in and through this difference, and 
would be realities only, in the case of the past, as effects, in the 
case of the future, as anticipations (the contents of which might 
be ascribed as attributes to objects). 

The difficulties of such a view arise from the thorough unity of 
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content between the present and the past and future. Passing 
over the shifting extension of the present, which goes to show that 
the difference between present and past is merely one of degree— 
the problem would be quite different if the present were a segment 
of fixed length, cut off by infallible marks from the past—we may 
point at once to the inevitable objection arising from the unity of 
knowledge, which Mr. Bradley referred to in the few words cited 
above. For we all know that in logic, 7.e., in trying to catch the 
spirit of science and recognise its necessities, the first step is to 
transcend the distinctions of tense; and this for the reason that 
they are incompatible with what we understand by universal 
truth; and for science there is no truth except universal truth, 
And probably it is needless to labour this point. Scientific truth, 
it will be admitted, consists of universal connexions, such that if 
true at all they are always true, and if ever upset are wholly to be 
rejected. Observable sequence of events cannot be scientific truth. 
But I can imagine its being urged that the body of science, and of 
art or of religion, in so far as they aim at expressing eternal 
_ realities, are erections or constructions of the human mind, existent 
in fact within the present only, and valuable as focussing charac- 
_ teristics permanent throughout the entire world-process, itself 
_ extended in time. 

In view of such a position—and it would be a gain, I think, 
per se, to know if such a position meets with support—a line might 
be taken by idealists which would be less one of assault than of 
interpretation. A certain element of the world-process, supposed 
to be as a process the ultimate reality, would have been admitted 
to form a permanent background of the time-series. It would be 
a background ex hyp. not consisting in sensible objects or events 
and so far devoid of presentable existence. On the other hand, 
it would be of such a nature that the presentable existence could 
only by incorporation with it, and consequent loss of its present- 
able character, claim a truth (if the term reality is to be reserved for 
sensuous presentation) lasting beyond the instant of presentation. 
Now it is impossible for any modern students to say that a 
system of truths can be a mere psychical existence, without refer- 
ence to some character of a world beyond, though possibly one 
with, individual consciousness. This mode of escape is therefore 
shut off. And then what have we remaining? We have reality 
as a sequence of presentable events, which sequence is endowed 
by the hypothesis with actual continuity of a certain kind. The 
nature of this continuity is permanent, and all universal .truth con- 
sists in stating with more and more perfection the permanent 
nature or laws or characteristics of this continuity; and no 
element of the succession can be embodied in a system of truth 
except in as far as it can be shown to be inherent in the per- 
manent nature of this continuity which we primarily notice as a 
succession. } 
Would it not be true to say that we must choose at this point 
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between accepting the permanent nature of the continuity as the 
higher form of reality, thus taking the essence of past and future 
to form one timeless whole along with the essence of the 
resent ; and erecting a distinction of principle between the work 
of the mind, ¢.g., the body of science, and the given sensuous series, 
which would carry us back to the point at which John Locke 
began ? 
BERNARD BosaNQuET. 


II. 


NorwitHsTANDING the realistic character of the hypothesis 
apparently accepted by Mr. Bosanquet as a compromise or via 
media, and put forward less as an assault upon, than an interpre- 
tation of, what he considers to be the hypothesis of natural 
realism, I am wholly unable to see that it either avoids or solves 
the difficulty signalised by Lotze and Mr. Bradley as inherent in 
the conception of time as real—namely, that it involves conceiving 
both past and future time as wholly non-existent. 

It does not avoid it, because the “permanent nature of the 
continuity in the higher form of reality ” does not, as he supposes, 
make that reality ‘‘ one timeless whole,” but rather renders more 
undeniably evident the necessity of time to reality. for the very 
meaning of permanence is duration of something in time ; and the 
very meaning of continuity is absence of breaks or intervals in 
such a permanence. Time cannot be perceived, imagined, or 
thought of, save as a continuum, the discreteness of which, when 
it exists, is introduced either by thought, or by some difference in 
the quality of its content; upon which discreteness its being 
thought of as a succession of parts depends. Yet though I must 
on this account reject one of Mr. Bosanquet’s final alternatives, 
I do not therefore accept the other, for reasons which will 
presently appear. 

While the first alternative does not avoid Lotze’s difficulty 
about time, neither does it solve it. No attempt whatever is made 
to solve it, so far as I see, in Mr. Bosanquet’s paper. It is not 
even faced. Time is an essential element in experience, and 
therefore in our conception of reality; it is essential both toy 
consciousness and to reality, and common to both. When, for 
instance, we handle a solid object, the present moment of the 
existence of that objectand the present moment of our feeling it 
are one and the same present moment of time. 

‘What is Being,” says one of the chief personages in a dialogue 
of Plato’s, ‘‘ but sharing in some definite nature in present time, as 
to have been is to have shared in some definite nature in past time, 
and to be going to be is to be going to share in some definite 
nature in future time? What say you? Itis very true. Well, 
then, Unity shares in time, if it shares in Being.” (Plato’s 
Parmenides, 151, E.) Unity (&) is the subject under discussion. 
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Time being thus universal in experience it follows that any 

difficulty which arises from the very nature of time cannot be 
avoided, but must be faced. And such is the difficulty signalised 
by Lotze. Time is a mode of continuity which has this peculi- 
arity, that, of any two points taken in it, one is earlier and the. 
other later. In this it differs from that other mode of continuity, | 
called spatial continuity or space, in which any two or more 
points have space between them, but exist simultaneously with 
each other. All contents of experience, then, since they have 
time as an element in them, are constantly passing, coming into 
and going out of immediate consciousness, and that portion of 
time which they occupy between the point of their entry and the 
point of their disappearance is called an empirical present 
moment. The content of an empirical present moment, thought 
of before it actually enters consciousness, is thought of as 
future ; one thought of after it has disappeared is thought of as 
past. 
Now all our experience takes place in empirical present 
moments. All our thoughts, memories, imaginations, expecta- 
tions, feelings, volitions, and so on, as well as sense presentations, 
are passing contents of present moments. We cannot think of 
present contents except as now existing ; we cannot think of past 
or future contents except as now not existing. About these taken 
as existent (or non-existent) portions of consciousness, there is no 
difficulty. Only a present content exists now, or is present. But 
what about the objects of which these existent present contents 
appear to be a knowledge? and among them what about those 
objects which we call real, what about Reality, in which time is 
just as essential an element as in empirical present moments of 
experience ? Must not reality also, since it shares the nature of 
time, come into and pass out of real existence, just as empirical 
contents of experience come into and pass out of actual existence 
as states of consciousness ? 

The answer is, I think, plain. States of reality do in fact come 
into real existence and pass out of real existence, just as contents 
of consciousness, which are our experience, pass into and out of 
experience. But not Reality as a whole, any more than Experience 
as a whole. Reality exists in successive empirical states, each 
having duration in time, just as our experience of it does. We 
have, then, to conceive Reality—so far as we can form any positive 
conception of it at all—as consisting of a series of changing states 
of physical matter, forming, in Mr. Bosanquet’s words, ‘a world- 
process itself extended in time’. This conception I adopt, but not 
with Mr. Bosanquet’s interpretation, that it or any so-called 
“ background ” of experience is “timeless”. And I conceive the 
whole world-process as real, in the sense that all the simultane- | 
ously existing parts of any present empirical state of it are in 
action and re-action on one another, so as to produce a new state, 
or new configuration of parts; the uniformities discoverable in 
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( these actions and re-actions being that which we know as Laws of 
Nature. 

By conceiving the successive states of the real world-process as 
empirical, that is, having duration, we leave room for the change 
wrought by action and re-action between them to take place, and 
so issue in a new state or configuration. The simultaneously 
existing parts which are said to be in action and re-action on one 
another are not to be considered changeless, because existing 
simultaneously, but as changing, though within certain limits and 
in certain respects only ; action and re-action being themselves a 
mode of change, and, as such, occupying time. Every part of an 
empirical state must be conceived as having a certain time- 
duration, during which it enters into action and re-action with 
other parts of the same state. If, however, it should be objected 
that any mode of motion, or of change, is inconceivable, because 
involving time, of which the prior limit must have ceased to exist 
before the latter limit comes into existence—which I take to be 
the real point of the difficulty signalised by Lotze—the reply is, 
that this is to reduce change or motion toa single changeless or 
motionless state, having no duration—which, I suppose, was the 
Eleatic conception of Reality. But to reduce Reality or any state of 
it, in thought, to a single changeless state having no duration, has 
the very opposite consequence to that which is intended by its 
advocates ; for it involves reducing an empirical present moment 
of real existence to a mathematical instant of time, whereby it 
becomes a mere limit between past and future time, and these 
latter, so far from being non-existent, must then be thought of as 
the sole existing realities. Unless indeed we think of past and 
future existence as also non-existent, because not existing now ; in 
which case thought would become felo de se, having arrived at the 
conclusion of pure nihilism, which is incompatible with the fact of 
experience of any kind whatever. Thought cannot work without 
some experiential data to work upon, and all experiential data 
involve a former and a latter in time. To erect distinctions which 
are the mere machinery of thinking, and which presuppose some 
content into which they are introduced (as, for instance, abstract 
unity and number, abstract figure in space, the abstract logical 
laws of identity and contradiction, or the abstract limit between past 
and future time) into independent realities, is mischievous pedantry. 

To the view now taken, I cannot, for my part, see that what 
Mr. Bosanquet puts as an alternative conception, at the end of 
his paper, is any real or exclusive alternative at all. I certainly do 
not wish to “ erect a distinction of principle between the work of 
the mind, e.g., the body of science, and the given sensuous series ”’. 
I see, of course, that sense-perception and thought are two very 
different functions, or modes of experiencing ; but both alike refer 
to and deal with the same content of experience, and the same 
real world-process. There is, so far as I can see, no timeless 
background to either the one or the other. 
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What I own I do not see is, that any objection or difficulty 
arises from the fact that scientific truths are universal, or, in Mr, 
Bosanquet’s phrase, ‘“ transcend the distinctions of tense”. What 
is meant by their being universal is, that they apply to any and 
all parts and states of the real world-process; or, as Mr. Bosanquet 
himself puts it, ‘if true at all they are always true”. Always ; 
exactly so ; true for all time. That two and two make four is a 
universal mathematical truth, true for all times and places, and 
whatever may be the objects counted. How you can count 
at all without time, I cannot imagine, or think without it either. 

What then, in result, is the solution of the difficulty propounded 
by Lotze and Mr. Bradley? ‘You have faced the difficulty,’ it 
will be said to me, ‘but you have not solved it. After all you 
have to confess, that no states of reality exist but passing and 
present states, and only while they are present; past and future 
states being strictly non-existent. This is no solution of the 
difficulty, it is an admission that it is insoluble.’ 

To this I answer as follows: What is a present state of 
reality ? We know a present state of reality as present, only by 
identifying it with a present empirical moment of our own 
experience. This I pointed out at the beginning of my paper. 
The present moment of the existence of the real world-process and 
the empirical present moment of my experience are one and they 
same present moment, since only one time-duration common to 
all things is conceivable. But as Mr. Bosanquet has well pointed 
out, the empirical present moment of my experience has no fixed 
limits. To which I add, that it has no fixed limits either in its 
character as an existent state of consciousness, or in its 
character as a knowing, that is, as regards the extent and richness 
of the content immediately known or experienced by it. The 
keener my sensibilities and the more powerful my cognitive 
energies of every kind, the greater will be the expanse, duration, 
richness and complexity of the contents experienced in any one 
of the successive empirical moments which make up the history of 
my consciousness as an existent. 

Suppose now that, in place of me and my capacities, or those of 
any finite human being, there was introduced a conscious being of 
indefinitely keener sensibilities and indefinitely more powerful 
cognitive energies of every kind, the whole content experienced by 
him in any one of his successively existing empirical present 
moments of consciousness would also be indefinitely increased, in 
point of expanse, duration, richness and complexity. .And there 
is no contradiction in supposing that the sensibilities and cognitive 
energies of such a being should be heightened to as great a degree, 
though indefinitely conceived, as that to which we can conceive 
the whole real world-process expanded, lengthened in duration, 
and increased in richness and complexity of content. In that case, 
and on that supposition, the whole real world-process, in what is 
to our apprehension past and future as well as present time, 
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would be to such a being the immediate object of a present 
experience, and that in any or every one of the successive 
empirical moments which would compose the history of his 
consciousness as an existent. And yet he would be aware of the 
real world-process in all its detail, and with all its distinctions of 
earlier and later in time, just as we are aware of the distinctions 
of earlier and later in the successive parts of the content experi- 
enced in an empirical present moment of our finite consciousness. 

Now I ask, would not the truer universe, the truer world-process, 
the truer Reality, be that which was disclosed to a conscious being 
of indefinitely great powers, as compared to that which is disclosed 
to finite intelligences like ourselves? And if it would, are not 
what we call past and future states of the real world-process just 
as really existent now, inasmuch as they are present realities to 
that supposed indefinitely heightened consciousness, as any state 
of it which is the object of an empirical present moment of a finite 
consciousness ? 

Observe there is no a priori notion of Reality to appeal to. Our 
conception of what it is must be drawn from experience, and is 
therefore always relative to the consciousness which is the percep- 
tion or the knowledge of it; of course, without implying that we 
conceive its existence dependent on the existence of the conscious- 
ness which perceives or knows it. We cannot, so to speak, get at 
reality at all, save through consciousness as a knowing of it. The 
question what is it known as ? or what is it in consciousness ? always 
comes first, concerning anything whatever ; we never know what 
anything is, save by putting this question first. The ultimate 
meaning of Hsse is Percipi. So it must be also with the whole 
universe or world-process of Reality. Since, then, we know that 
our own experience is inadequate to grasp it, we also and thereby 
know that, to conceive it truly, we must conceive it as being that 
which it would be known as being by an intelligence which should 
be adequate to comprehend its immensity in a single moment of 
experience. 

SHapwortH H. Hopeson. 


ITI. 


Mr. Hopason’s answer to this question appears to be that both 
past and future time do exist in the sense that both would be 
present to a conscious being whose cognitive capacities were 
perfect. I do not know if he can prove that such a conscious 
being exists ; but I see no objection to accepting this hypothetical 
answer as giving information about reality, if it only means that 
reality, if it were known as it really is, would all appear to be 
present: for that comes to saying that reality, as it really is, is in 
one long present; or, to accept Mr. Hodgson’s qualification, that the 
distinction between past and future does not exist in the world as 
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a whole in any other sense than it exists in that part of the world 
which is present to us in any one of our “ empirical moments ”. 

But Mr. Hodgson seems to damage his answer very seriously 
when he asserts that the distinction of past and future must yet be 
supposed to exist in quite another sense in the consciousness of the 
deus ex machina, who is necessary to his solution of the problem. 
“The whole real world-process,” he says, ‘‘ would be to such a 
being the immediate object of a present experience, and that in any 
or every one of the successive empirical moments which would 
compose the history of his consciousness as an existent.” 
His consciousness then would be an existent and would have a 
history ; and that being so, in what sense would the past and 
future moments of his consciousness exist? Mr. Hodgson could 
only answer that they would be absolutely non-existent : ‘‘ only a 
present content,” he says, ‘‘ exists now, or is present”. And he 
seems to see no difficulty in this assertion. But to those who 
cannot, as he does, treat consciousness as exclusive of reality 
(though, as we have seen, he also says it is ‘‘ existent ’’), it will 
appear to re-open the whole discussion. At all events it is in this 
very transition of consciousness from past to present and future 
that Lotze found the difficulty that Mr. Hodgson professes not 
only to have faced but to have solved. In the chapter, from the 
end of which Mr. Bosanquet’s quotation was taken, Lotze 
discusses at great length the possibility of conceiving the apparent 
succession of events in time as really nothing but the presentation 
of an unsuccessive whole to consciousness ; and, having admitted 
the possibility of this conception, he is only driven to the statement 
in question, by the impossibility of conceiving that events in 
consciousness itself (what Mr. Hodgson calls ‘empirical 
moments ’’) should appear to be successive, when they are really 
not successive. 

But apart from Mr. Hodgson’s extraordinary assumption, which 
perhaps he may have justified elsewhere, but which seems to vitiate 
the whole of his paper and to make it very difficult to find a common 
ground for argument with him—the assumption, namely, that 
consciousness is in no sense a constituent of reality, and that, there- 
fore, succession in consciousness, as not affecting the reality of 
time, needs no explanation ; apart from this, I think his final view 
may be shown to involve an open inconsistency with his premises. 
“The present moment of the existence of an object,” says he, 
“and the present moment of our feeling it are one and the same 
present moment of time.” Apply this to the consciousness of his 
deus ex machina, and we get the result that the whole world-process 
repeats itself in every successive moment in which it is presented to 
that consciousness. In that case, surely, the whole world-process 
is simply not the whole world-process. . 

But there is another point in Mr. Hodgson’s final conception 
which I think it will be well to discuss, because he accepts it from 
Mr. Bosanquet ; so that here I find myself forced to oppose them 
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both. This point relates to the use which both propose to make 
of the psychological doctrine that what Mr. Hodgson calls the 
“empirical present moment of my experience,” and Mr. Bosanquet, 
more tersely, ‘‘ our present,” ‘ has no fixed limits’. It is true that 
Mr. Bosanquet’s main argument is not affected by this point, and 
that he twice expressly waives a full discussion of it; still he uses 
it as an objection to Lotze’s statement of the problem, and his 
words seem to imply that there are pertinent difficulties lurking 
in it. I think it is as well that they should be dragged to the 
light, not only because they vitally affect Mr. Hodgson’s proposed 
solution, but also because they help to make clear the general 
nature of time; lastly, too, because I fear I am heretical with 
regard to them. Mr. Bradley, at all events, so far as I under- 
stand him, is against me: ‘There can,” he says (Principles 
of Logic, p. 53), ‘be no part of the succession of events so small 
or so great, that conceivably it might not appear as present”. Now 
Ido not wish to enter into a psychological argument, for which 
Iam very ill equipped; but I think that at all events this state- 
ment should be guarded against the use which Mr. Bosanquet and 
Mr. Hodgson seem to make of it, by the following proviso: ‘ But 
not if it appears as a succession”. Surely the psychological doctrine 
is only meant to emphasise the fact that in time, as in space, there 
is a minimum sensibile 2? The rate of change in our consciousness 
can only be measured against an objective standard, and the 
shortest events that we can discover by introspection may turn 
out to occupy a considerably longer duration than, e.g., one revolu- 
tion of a wheel revolving at 200 per second. Moreover it may be 
discovered that different persons, or the same person at different 
periods, differ in respect of the amount of inner change which 
corresponds to some such fixed outer standard. But this would 
only mean that the minimum sensibile of what Kant calls the 
“inner sense” has a merely relative value. The case here is 
different from that of space, because there we have only to 
compare the divisions which we can discover in the content of our 
space-presentation, with those which science necessarily infers to 
be actual or possible, whereas here we have to compare the 
successive moments of our consciousness not only with inferred 
motions in space but also with the content of our presentations. 
Time, in short, as Kant says, is a form not only of the outer but 
also of the inner sense. Now, as a form of the outer sense, it is 
precisely similar to space in respect of its infinite divisibility ; but 
in it, as in space, it is impossible to detect divisions below a 
certain degree of minuteness. When, however, time appears as 
form of inner sense this minimum sensibile of presented content 
corresponds exactly to the minimum sensibile of the same content, 
viewed as psychical event; but it is also as necessary in the - 
history of consciousness as in physical history to regard time as 
infinitely divisible. Hence I entirely concur with Mr. Hodgson 
when he says: ‘“‘ The present moment of the existence of the real 
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world-process and the empirical present moment of my experience { 
are one and the same present moment”. This is true, both with 
regard to the perceptions of the individual, and to the rate of 
change in consciousness or matter, when measured by some 
arbitrary unit. But, when Mr. Hodgson goes on to contradict 
himself by saying that ‘‘ we are aware of the distinctions of earlier 
and later in the successive parts of the content experienced in an 
empirical present moment of our finite consciousness,” that state- 
ment is just as false. We may know that the parts of what we 
experience as unsuccessive must really be successive; but it is 
inconceivable that we should experience as successive, what, just 
because we are unable to detect successive parts in our experience 
of it, we call ‘our present”. The fallacy, if fallacy it is, consists in 
confusing inner perception with scientific knowledge of the outer 
world—a confusion which, since Hume, could hardly be made in 
the case of space, because there inner perception has not the same 
double bearing. It would, however, be a parallel absurdity to 
deny the infinite divisibility of space on the ground that the 
smallest perceptible point was of variable extension. Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s very words that “our present includes duration” imply 
that it can be measured by the same arbitrary units as 
physical successions. And the fact is that as soon as we per- 
ceive, and do not merely infer, any succession in our present, 
it ceases to be our present. To ascribe to the Absolute any power 
of experiencing past and future as present, would be to put its 
consciousness on a lower level than ours, since it would be to 
deprive it entirely of that power of distinguishing successive events 
which is a condition of our progress in knowledge. 

I must, therefore, plead guilty to the charge of ‘ mischievous 
pedantry,” with which Mr. Hodgson confutes Lotze, and at the 
same time may thank him for giving us, in what he regards as a 
reductio ad absurdum of philosophic thinking, a proof of the 
unreality of time. The present is not real, because it can only be 
thought as infinitely small; and past and future cannot be real, 
not only because they also must be thought as infinitely divisible, 
but also because they wholly lack that immediacy, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bradley, is a necessary constituent in reality. But, if 
neither present, past, nor future is real, there is nothing real left 
in time as such. 

At the same time, I must beg Mr. Hodgson not to condemn me 
too hastily. If he thinks that by such a view I am bound to 
maintain that I “can count without time, or think without it 
either,” there still remains much to be said. I think I may safely 
leave to Mr. Bosanquet to defend himself on this count; but, for 
my part, I should like, in fairness, to warn Mr. Hodgson that I 
cannot help making a distinction between the process of thinking 
and the content of thought. Because I cannot think without 
taking some time about it, I cannot see it follows that what I think 
about need also be in time. Mr. Hodgson himself seems to admit 
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in various parts of his paper that the content of thought, when it, 
as such, has reference to time, may differ in respect of its time- 
relations from the thought which thinks it. And, if this be so, the 
mere fact that we can only think in time can never prove that 
everything we think of need be so, except in so far as we are 
thinking it. 

However, in connexion with the ‘ reality’ of universal truth, I 
am glad to be able for once to side with Mr. Hodgson against Mr. 
Bosanquet. Although I hold that the point which is made against 
Mr. Bosanquet, in respect of his use of the word ‘always’ to 
describe the validity of universal truth, is in part merely verbal ; 
yet Ido think there is some real objection to the use which Mr. 
Bosanquet makes of the notions of ‘permanence’ and ‘continuity’. 
As to the former term I heartily agree to Mr. Hodgson’s assertion 
that its ‘ very meaning is duration of something in time’. The 
latter I wish to investigate more carefully. 

Mr. Bosanquet, I cannot but think, tends to confuse two 
meanings of continuity which it is most important to distinguish. 
For instance, in the passage in which he supposes a theory for 
the ‘natural man’ who has once thoroughly understood that 
‘nothing but the permanent can change,’ he speaks as if a ‘ con- 
tinuous nexus of phases in succession’ might be identified with the 
‘undoubted unity in reality’ constituted by the fact that ‘the past 
causes or conditions the present, and the present the future’. 
He seems to suggest that such unities as the laws of nature may 
be the continuous element in time. And his further argument in 
no way invalidates this part of the supposed plain man’s view. 
It is only directed to show that the plain man must ultimately 
admit this continuous element to be a higher form of reality than 
the successiveness, which he at first supposed could not be sacri- 
ficed without involving the destruction of the continuity. Thus 
Mr. Bosanquet’s final conception might seem to involve that we 
should think adequately of reality, if we imagined every content 
that we have reason to think real persisting unchanged through an 
endless time—a conception similar to some theological notions of 
Eternity (Milton’s ‘ Long Eternity,’ for example) and which might 
seem to make it impossible for beings in such a state to recognise 
that they were in time (since change seems to be a ratio 
cognoscendi of time), but which would not, for that reason, preclude 
their really being so. Surely the continuity of time, as it is 
generally understood, would really be destroyed along with its 
successiveness ; but successiveness in no way involves any differ- 
ence of content in events, other than that which constitutes the 
difference of one moment of empty time from another. The 
continuity of time is its qualitative nature as immediately 
perceived ; ‘time,’ as Mr. Bradley says, ‘is not a mere relation’. 
But the continuity which we must suppose to belong to reality is 
not this special quality of time, which as a mere quality is as 
unreal as the relation of succession. A universal, such as a law of 
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nature, may perhaps be spoken of as giving continuity to its 
particulars, since it binds them together; but it binds them in 
quite a different way from that in which the successive moments 
of time are bound together. For instance, any two durations may 
share the universal notion of a union of continuity with discrete- 
ness, but the unity thus constituted can obviously not be the same 
as the continuity which is only one term in the universal that 
connects the two durations. 

For this reason I think Mr. Bosanquet rather underrates the 
difficulty of reconciling time with reality. Time must be rejected 
wholly, its continuity, as well as its discreteness, if we are to form 
an adequate notion of reality ; and this thorough-going rejection 
of almost all the content with which our world is filled, most 
seriously impairs the filling of our conception of reality. We are, 
I think, forced with Kant and with Lotze, to desiderate an entirely 
different form of Perception, which would share with Space and 
Time nothing but the mere immediateness of the Present, without 
its distinction from Past and Future, and this Reality for us remains 
little more than a Ding an Sich. As such, however, I must insist 
against Lotze, that it does remain knowable by us. He implies 
this when he speaks of a totally different form of Perception as 
merely possible; for, in that case, he cannot ascribe to Time that 
absolute necessity, which anything which we are to recognise as 
Real must have. By this admission he seems finally to condemn 
Time as merely subjective, and the whole previous course of his 
argument tends to prove, not that it is more than an appearance, 
but only that if we assume an appearance to be real, we cannot 
prove its unreality. 

If I need, then, after the foregoing discussion, to give a direct 
answer to our question, I would say that neither Past, Present, nor 
Future exists, if by existence we are to mean the ascription of full 
Reality and not merely existence as Appearance. On the other 
hand I think we may say that there is more Reality in the Present 
than in Past or Future, because, though it is greatly inferior to 
them in extent of content, it has that co-ordinate element of 
immediacy which they entirely lack. Again, and lastly, I think 
we may distinguish in this respect between Past and Future. 
The Past seems to be more real than the Future, because its 
content is more fully constituent of the Present, whereas the 
Future could only claim a superiority over the Past, if it could be 
shown that in it Appearance would become more and more at one 
with Reality. 

G. E. Moors. 
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VI—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Principles of Sociology. By Hersert Spencer. Vol. iii. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1896. Pp. 635. 


Tue present volume of Mr. Spencer’s Principles of Sociology is 
not an entirely new book. It is cut up into three divisions, and 
two of these have already been placed before the public. The 
first division, dealing with Ecclesiastical Institutions, appeared 
a good many years ago in a separate form as an independent 
book. The second division, dealing with Professional Institutions, 
has also been previously published in the form of articles in 
reviews. The only portion of the book which is entirely new is 
the third part, which deals with Industrial Institutions. Objec- 
tions have been raised by purchasers of the first division of the 
present volume on the ground that they cannot obtain the two 
concluding divisions without purchasing the first a second time. 
The author, and not the purchaser, is the supreme judge as to the 
manner in which he shall publish his works. On the other hand, 
intending purchasers may be deterred, and probably are deterred, 
from carrying their intentions into effect when they find that they 
have to buy a second time a publication which is already in their 
possession. This, however, is a detail, offering it is true an 
inviting field for the exercise of casuistry, but of no import what- 
ever as far as the contents of the present volume are concerned. 
Ecclesiastical Institutions, according to Mr. Spencer, are the 
outcome of religious ideas, and on this point there is unanimity 
of opinion among all writers who have devoted attention to the 
subject. But when Mr. Spencer proceeds to say that the origin 
of religious ideas is to be found in ancestor worship he at once 
raises an issue on which there is the widest difference of opinion. 
An explanation, to be satisfactory, must take account of all the 
facts, and it can hardly be said of the ghost theory of the origin of 
religion that it is a theory which fulfils this condition. As a 
matter of fact we know exceedingly little about the religious con- 
sciousness of primitive man. We may, if we like, assume that 
his religious consciousness is somewhat similar in character to the 
religious consciousness of the modern savage, or to the religious 
consciousness of the progressive races of antiquity, or to the 
religious consciousness of the child. But after all we cannot 
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say for certain that it was similar. We are in a region of 
hypothesis, imagination and conjecture. This is no doubt a 
fascinating region; it offers a boundless field for the exercise 
of psychological divination. And it must be admitted that Mr. 
Spencer is a master in this department. But from such a 
region the most acute and highly trained intellect can only bring 
back “ possibilities and probabilities”. In so far as these con- 
jectures are a sort of satisfaction to our curiosity as to the probable 
origin of religious ideas and institutions they serve a useful pur- 
pose. But it is always to be remembered that they are only 
approximations at the best, and cannot be placed in the category 
of established facts. It is easier to trace the development of the 
religious consciousness than to divine its origin. The manner in 
which Mr. Spencer performs this task is coloured by his funda- 
mental assumption as to the origin of religious ideas. But his 
main contention is in accordance with historic fact when he 
points out that the evolution of the religious consciousness from 
lower to higher levels is to be seen in what he calls the “ dean- 
thropomorphisation” of the supreme object of religious reverence. 
Mr. Spencer considers that this process will continue until what he 
describes as the ‘ Ultimate Reality transcending human thought” 
is no longer spoken of in terms which are only applicable to a 
transfigured man. The process of ‘ deanthropomorphisation ” 
if carried to the extent indicated by Mr. Spencer may give satis- 
faction to the intellect, but will a religion in which this process 
has been completed afford adequate satisfaction to the heart and 
will? Religion is much more a matter of emotion and volition 
than of intellect, and unless ecclesiastical institutions are able to 
provide satisfactory exercise for the emotional needs of man it is 
to be feared that they will ultimately cease to exist. In short, 
religion must present a conception of the universe which compels 
reverence, devotion and effort, as well as intellectual assent. 

From Ecclesiastical Institutions Mr. Spencer passes by a natural 
transition to Professional Institutions. This he does in accord- 
ance with the general principle which dominates his philosophy, 
that the process of development is a process of differentiation— 
the rise of the heterogeneous from the homogeneous. The ecclesi- 
astic or priest used to combine in his own person almost all the 
functions which are now differentiated and distributed among the 
various professions. The ecclesiastical origin of the physician 
and surgeon is proved by Mr. Spencer by a reference to the fact 
that all over the world the priest in humbly developed societies is a 
medicine man as well as a ghostly counsellor. As social evolution 
advances it is seen that the cure of diseases is effected by natural 
means, and when this is observed the doctor becomes by degrees 
differentiated from the priest and assumes the position of an 
independent professional man. 

The singer, musician and dancer, are specialised in accordance 
with the same principles as the doctor, but at a less early period 
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of social development. The orator, the poet, the actor, the 
dramatist, arise out of the ovations to living and departed kings 
and chiefs. ‘The great deeds of the hero-god, recited, chanted 
or sung, and mimetically rendered, naturally came to be supple- 
mented by details so growing into accounts of his life; and thus 
the priest-poet gave origin to the biographer, whose narratives 
being extended to less sacred persons became secularised. Stories 
of the apotheosised chief or king, joined with stories of his com- 
panions and amplified by narratives of accompanying transactions, 
formed the first histories. And from these accounts of the doings 
of particular men and groups of men, partly true, but passing by 
exaggeration into the mythical, came the wholly mythical or 
fiction which then and always preserved the biographico-historical 
character. Add to which, that out of the criticisms and reflexions 
scattered through this personal literature an impersonal literature 
slowly emerged, the whole group of those products, having as 
their deepest root the eulogies of the priest-poet.” 

Not only is the poet, the biographer, and the novelist an offshoot 
from the priestly class, but the man of science as well. The priest 
in order to extend his influence was stimulated to acquire know- 
ledge of natural actions and the properties of things. In this 
manner the priest became the primitive man of science, and also 
the primitive philosopher. His investigations into the nature of 
things led him to inquire into the causes of things and to con- 
struct a general conception of the world. The judge, the teacher, 
the architect, the painter, are all evolved from the priest. Every- 
where the process of professional evolution exhibits the same 
characteristics. Out of one primitive class there comes, by pro- 
gressive divergences, many classes. Each of these classes passes 
through the same developmental process as the parent class. 
The line of advance is always from an indefinite homogeneity to a 
definite heterogeneity. The part of Mr. Spencer’s volume which 
deals with Professional Institutions is a very able piece of work. 
Criticism might be directed towards points of detail, but in deal- 
ing with the work of a writer who covers such a vast field we 
must be content and grateful when his fundamental contentions 
are correct. 

industrial Institutions in their development follow the same line 
as Professional Institutions—specialisation increases with the grow- 
ing complexity of industry. Mr. Spencer traces the process of 
specialisation in a masterly manner. In an admirable chapter on 
Compound Free Labour he very truly points out that the growth 
of the mechanical arts and of industrial organisation, while in some 
respects beneficial, is in other respects detrimental to the life 
and character of the artisan. The factory hand, in particular, 
loses heavily as a man. By the perfecting of machinery, more 
and more of his bodily powers are rendered superfluous. As the 
sphere of human agency is diminished the workman becomes 
more automatic. The monotonous attention required by his occupa- 
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tion unduly taxes certain’ parts of the nervous system and entails 
positive as well as negative injury. While his mental nature is 
being deformed his physical nature is being degraded, owing to 
oscillations of temperature in a vitiated atmosphere, and also 
owing to the unnatural attitudes in which the work has to be per- 
formed. ‘If we compare his life with the life of the cottage 
artisan he has replaced, who a century ago having a varied 
muscular action in working his loom, with breaks caused by the 
incidents of the work, was able to alternate his indoor activities 
with outdoor activities in garden or field, we cannot but admit 
that this industrial development has proved extremely detrimental 
to the operative. In their social relations too there has been an 
entailed retrogression rather than a progression. The wage-earn- 
ing factory hand does, indeed, exemplify entirely free labour, in so 
far that making contracts at will, and able to break them after 
short notice, he is free to engage with whomsoever he pleases and 
when he pleases. But this liberty amounts in practice to little 
more than the ability to exchange one slavery for another; since 
fit only for his particular occupation he has rarely an opportunity 
of doing anything more than decide in what mill he will pass the 
greater part of his dreary days. The coercion of circumstances 
often bears more hardly on him than the coercion of a master 
does on one in bondage.” 

Trade unions Mr. Spencer considers to be necessary in the 
existing conditions of civilisation. He believes that they prevent 
employers from doing many unfair things, that they act as a 
check on the aggressiveness of the employer, that they compel 
him to raise wages more quickly than he would otherwise do, and 
that they raise the status of the workman. In addition to these 
advantages trade unions give a useful social discipline to their 
members, and have the effect of preparing them for such higher 
forms of social organisation as will probably hereafter arise. But 
the master-and-workman type of industrial organisation is not an 
ideal type, and might, under certain conditions, be superseded by 
a system of co-operative production in which merit and reward 
would be more nearly adjusted. But the practicability of the co- 
operative system depends on character. Higher types of society 
are made possible only by higher types of nature. The best in- 
dustrial institutions are possible only with the best men. 

Co-operation is one method of regulating labour. Socialism is 
another method, and Mr. Spencer is of opinion that the funda- 
mental point at issue between socialists and anti-socialists con- 
cerns the mode of regulating labour. Under a socialistic system 
the regulators of labour would be a vast and highly organised 
bureaucracy. This bureaucracy would be constituted on militant 
principles, and would work on militant lines. It would ultimately 
become a new aristocracy. It would be much more formidable 
and despotic than the old aristocracy, inasmuch as it would 
possess much greater powers. At the present time Mr. Spencer 
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considers that this new aristocracy is in process of formation, and 
that liberty will perish under its iron heel. He believes, and 
rightly, that the rule of an official caste, if it ever becomes a 
reality, will differ as much from what socialist theories contem- 
plate as the ‘rich and proud ecclesiastical hierarchy of the middle 
ages differed from the groups of poor and humble missionaries 
out of which it grew”. The only hopeful outlook for society in 
Mr. Spencer’s view is the federation of the highest nations for the 
purpose of maintaining peace. The formation of the peace-main- 
taining federation would provide the conditions by which men 
may adjust themselves to each other and to their surroundings. 
This process of adjustment is at present being perpetually hin- 
dered by anti-social conflicts. Until these conflicts cease the final 
stage of evolution, consisting in an equilibrium between inner 
faculties and outer requirements, will not be attained. 

Mr. Spencer sees more clearly than any other thinker of 
eminence in the present generation that there is an irreconcilable 
antagonism between the growth of militancy and the march of 
human progress. It is to be hoped that his opinions on this sub- 
ject will produce an impression on the public mind. His profound 
remarks on the characteristics and tendencies of bureaucracy are 
equally valuable and opportune. In fact, the whole volume is 
replete with wisdom and suggestiveness. It amply maintains Mr. 
Spencer’s reputation as the most influential living thinker in the 
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Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance (Shaw 
Fellowship Lectures, 1893). By Wm. M.A., 
D.Sc. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons, 1896. 
Pp. x., 538. 


TuE author, who has left Scotland, logic and metaphysic, to fill 
the chair of moral and social philosophy at North-western Uni- 
versity in the State of Illinois, presents us, in this bulky but 
well-printed volume, with the expanded outcome of his Shaw 
course and other series of lectures, in the shape of several philo- 
sophical essays. Hach chapter, except the first and last, which are 
general in character, deals with some leading aspect of Schopen- 
hauerism. Each chapter, at the same time, is intended to some 
extent to reflect the system as a whole. The result of this method 
of procedure is that while each chapter is almost microcosmie in 
its relative independence of the rest, the book, as a whole, suffers 
from a want of clearly-felt organic continuity, as well as from a 
great deal of reiteration. The reader, however, whether persever- 
ing or not, will not fail to be favourably impressed with the digni- 
fied sagacious spirit in which Professor Caldwell has combined 
wide and deep criticism of a philosophy which, on the face of it, 
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is a tour de force in self-contradiction, with an appreciative dis- 
cernment of the pregnant truth and force in it. Possibly the 
study of ethics and “social philosophy” tend, in general, to impart 
a sympathetic and magnanimous tone to criticism. Dwelling, on 
the one hand, much upon ‘the good,’ the ethicist seeks the resul- 
tant felicific influence in a system in spite of flaws, and interprets 
and complements it in keeping with his own beliefs and aspirations 
regarding the bettering of the world. On the other hand Volker- 
psychologie sees in the individual thinker the efflorescence of a 
tendency on which he is borne along and thus, understanding him 
in the light of larger conditions, forgives. At any rate, Professor 
Caldwell’s conviction is that Schopenhauer, in his theory of will, 
had hold of ‘ the key which unlocks all reality for us, the explana- 
tion of the whole visible and tangible world” (p. 473), but that, 
owing to the drift of tradition and the bent of his individual dis- 
position, he had neither insight enough nor courage enough to 
work out the true and far-reaching implications of that theory. 
He holds that, ‘viewed in its realistic and positive and non- 
polemical aspects, Schopenhauer’s philosophy is simply an im- 
manent evolutionism in which the effort (natural in the case of the 
animals, and spiritwalised in the case of man) of all organised 
existence after life and more life is made out to be the supreme 
characteristic of the world”. ‘‘ And this view of the system is the 
only one that the world at large will chronicle as distinctively 
Schopenhauer’s view of things” (p. 493). Here again, the thought 
“that the reality of the world and of the individual consists in 
will,” that ‘the significance of the world is ethical,” naturally 
appeals with great cogency to an ethicist ; and the main burden 
of these essays is to unfold the full content of that thought, and 
to vindicate its claims against the philosophy of the Idea that 
culminated in Hegel. They remind us that philosophy, since 
Descartes, has made too little account of the supreme all-compris- 
ing fact of action, too much account of man’s reflective doubts 
about his action. Had Descartes but started with Ago ergo sum! 
If philosophy is to be regarded, not merely as the study of thought, 
but as a general systematisation of all knowledge, it cannot afford 
to neglect action and events ; it must deal with tendencies emerg- 
ing in action, and not only with the history of ideas. And, in so 
far as it is concerned with knowledge as real, it must face the fact 
that ‘our test of reality is the possibility of a thing affecting our 
will”. “Every being knows about the world just what is in 
dynamic relation to his will and activity” (p. 99). 

But Schopenhauer was a philosopher in the older sense of the 
word—* one trying to solve the problem of the essence of all 
things”. Thus he walked, for all his originality and independ- 
ence, in a line with tradition, and its influence weighed heavily 
on him. To this, according to Professor Caldwell, is due all that 
is or will be sterile in his thought, and all its many inherent con- 
tradictions. And the task of interpreting his philosophy resolves 
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itself, in this book, into a series of attempts to reconcile those con- 
tradictions where possible. This is not easy, nor indeed always 
desirable in the case of one who, as the interpreter admits, never 
concerned himself about the mutual consistency or inconsistency 
of one fetch of his thought with another, nor measured the success 
of a philosophy by its logical symmetry. He left it to the Charla- 
tanerei of his great contemporary (likened by the author, with a 
flicker of humour, toa kind of metaphysical Zollverein of Germany) 
to make reality square with (Hegelian) thought. Schopenhauer 
sought to square thought with reality—a matter for progressive 
adjustment and re-adjustment. It is true that he is accused, 
some pages later, of desiring “ to get, at all costs, a philosophical 
synthesis ’’ (p. 337). 

Letting this pass, we may note how the author faces the task he 
has set himself. ‘‘'The whole enigma of his philosophy,” we read 
(p. 26), ‘‘and the whole contradiction that his life was, depend on 
his mental effort to reconcile these two positions—that of a philo- 
sophy which says, first a metaphysic or theory and then action, 
and that of nature which says, first action and then theory.” 
“The world was cleft for him into two halves (Will and Idea, or 
noumenon and phenomenon) which could never be brought into 
vital relation with each other” (p. 271 et passim). We are also 
told, the supreme contradiction in Schopenhauerism is the confusion 
it exhibits ‘‘ between the critical and the dogmatical methods of 
philosophising,”’ while its hardest problem is the effort to reconcile 
“‘Schopenhauer’s teaching on instinct and passion with his noto- 
rious belief in what he called genius and the pure insight of 
genius’. So hopeless indeed do these labours seem to be, that our 
author (incidentally) stigmatises Schopenhauer’s philosophy of 
reality as, ‘‘at the outset, logical or irrational, and, in the end, 
mystical and inarticulate,” his theory of art as too ontological and 
rigid, his treatment of religion as lacking in “intellectual content ”’ 
and ‘ objective reality,” and his ethical philosophy (if its termino- 
logy and notions be tested by analysis and historical criticism) as 
one that falls to pieces in our hands. Yet, on the ground already 
given, Professor Caldwell argues for a broad acceptance as a whole 
of Schopenhauer’s teachings about life. His philosophy of will 
was the Nemesis that overtook the philosophy of the Absolute 
Idea; and though his conception of will as merely automatic 
impulse and bare conation was inadequate and undeveloped, 
though in it he merely set up another Ding-an-sich in place of the 
psyche he swept away, or the intellect that he reduced to pheno- 
menon, yet, by suggesting ‘‘a path along which the reality of the 
world, as a whole, can best be understood,” by arousing philosophy 
to listen to the pulse of the life of the world, he was the pioneer 
re a juster, because of a more dynamically conceived synthesis of 
things. 

Among the causes that let and hindered Schopenhauer, in Pro- 
fessor Caldwell’s opinion, from achieving a rational and noble 
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synthesis were his idealistic standpoint, his contempt for and 
ignorance of history, and his negation of the positive import of 
feeling. To the inadequacy and danger of Idealism the author 
recurs with unwearying persistence. Itis this, he finds—this excess 
of the idealistic temperament fostered by the trend of eighteenth 
century philosophy—that in Schopenhauer leads to illusionism, and 
so to pessimism. If the world is only an idea in my mind—or, 
by analogy, an effort of my will—it is, for all practical purposes, a 
world of illusion! Even the reality of subjective facts may come 
to be despaired of if that of things as external be questioned long 
enough. Schopenhauer, it is true, distinguished his own so-called 
‘ transcendental idealism,’ ‘‘ welche die empirische Realitét der Welt 
unangetastet ldsst,” from ‘empirical idealism,’ and would hereby 
seem to have guarded his position. But his critic is an ardent 
Realist and is not content, accusing him of mixing up three 
kinds of idealism and arguing from any one of them. That the long 
arm of Substantialism, that child of hoary Animism, had its grip 
of Schopenhauer is not so forcibly brought out, though here and 
there (e.g. p. 449) it is virtually made explicit. But the emphasis 
is ever on the disastrous frivolity of the philosopher who lets go 
his hold upon that Proteus, reality. The author’s impatience finds 
vent now in assertion, now in argument. As Reid bade us open 
our eyes and see—and as Berkeley had urged likewise, in order to 
arrive at the opposite conclusion—so he exhorts his readers to 
trust that things “are what they appear to be to our conscious- 
ness’. For this reason, that ‘“‘thought is not outside things but 
latent in them”. As my thought ‘‘comes out of my organic con- 
sciousness,” so does this come out of the organic life of the world. 
The world is never to be thought of as something over against our 
consciousness. Nor is it any reason for refusing to admit that we 
really know things because, to become fact or idea, they have to 
become mental constructions for some one. 

Next, that Schopenhauer regarded feeling not as a positive 
phase of mind, not, as Professor Caldwell puts it, as a mediator 
between will and intellect, but as the mere negation of intellect, is 
also, according to the latter, a cause of much ‘‘ gaping opposition” 
and illusionism. We feel so much more of reality than we know. 
Quietism, rest, intellectual calm, so attracted him that just as he 
recoiled from the ceaseless working of his will-to-live, he failed no 
less to discern and develop the import of feeling for his dynamic 
standpoint. Feeling, he held, waits upon the will-to-live ; we 
don’t do things because they please us; we find or don’t find 
pleasure in what we are impelled to do; and there was an end of 
it. This negative attitude made Schopenhauer ill-fitted to deal 
with the receptive side of esthetic experience, just as his theory 
respecting the escape in «esthetic enjoyment from the will spoilt 
his view of the nature of artistic production. 

Professor Caldwell justly remarks that a metaphysic of art is all 
very well in its way, but requires a preliminary psychology of the 
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artistic impulse. Indeed, it may possibly strike the reader as he 
comes across fragments of psychological consideration throughout 
this book, that to have collected and expanded these in one prole- 
gomenal essay, would have afforded a most instructive criticism 
of Schopenhauer, supplemental to, and more specialised than, 
Professor Sully’s admirable criticism of the confused psychology 
of modern pessimists in his Pessimism. Crude Schopenhauer’s 
psychology is, but that would not detract from the interest of the 
analysis. On the ‘five’ senses Schopenhauer is no advance on 
Aristotle ; and it is noteworthy that a mind so possessed with the 
ultimate significance of activity, and whose term of work lay 
between the age of Thomas Brown and Professor Bain, should 
have had nothing to say concerning muscular sense proper or the 
“consciousness of activity put forth”. He might possibly have 
found a better ‘‘ mediating element’’ here than even in feeling 
(in the strict sense of the word) to heal his pet conflict between 
will and idea. 

Finally, it strikes our author as strange that a philosophy of the 
will should not have sought to connect itself more organically 
with the philosophy of history. He charges Schopenhauer with a 
vandalism in his historical allusions, which took this and left that 
without any respect for the organic character of knowledge as a 
whole. And he frequently points out how this contempt has 
avenged itself in Schopenhauer’s shortened vision—how he failed 
to see in history that rational will which is the best negation of 
the merely blind Will in which he saw the essence of all reality. 
“That there is a history of the world is a justification of the 
world, because it means that the world has attained to something” 
—the author here not only citing but unconsciously improving on 
the German epigram in which history only brings the world to 
its own judgment bar (Weltgericht). 

This callousness to history in Schopenhauer he attributes to a 
radical defect in his mental constitution, or, more positively ex- 
pressed, to his view of time as a mere subjective process, history be- 
ing ‘in’ time. Much, indeed, has the Transcendental Analytic here 
to answer for, though it scarcely seems responsible for Schopen- 
hauer’s arbitrary dismissal of the evolution of history (unnoticed 
by Professor Caldwell) on the ground that an eternity of time 
having already elapsed, everything that could happen has hap- 
pened ! (Welt., etc., i., bk. iv.). 

Elsewhere, as we know, Schopenhauer is more discriminating, 
rejecting untenable claims made for history, while holding it to 
fulfil the function of a collective reason of humanity. And it may 
be questioned perhaps how far he may justly be called Vandal 
who, first of modern philosophers, did not arbitrarily confine him- 
self in the matter of the history of earlier ideas, to the basin of the 
Mediterranean, but, with much toil, broke out of the groove to 
discover what all early civilisations had thought and desired. 
What metaphysician since, what philosophic historian, has pro- 
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fited by greater facilities than Schopenhauer ever had, adequately 
to carry on the extended scale of consideration initiated by 
him? In Pessimism, Buddhism is described as pessimism pure. 
and simple—a statement that careful inspection might, or might 
not, render untenable, but which, if true, would seem rather: 
to call for a whole chapter to its substantiation than for barely a 
page. Juster proportion is observed by the late Professor Wallace 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, yet, in his biography of Schopen- 
hauer, this author, instead of observing Schopenhauer’s care to 
discriminate between Brahmanism and Buddhism, attributes to 
Gotama an animism and a pantheism which he was ever most. 
emphatic in denouncing (p. 210). 

Schopenhauer is perhaps too positive as to the essential identity 
of his teaching with that of Buddha. The latter’s doctrine of the 
impermanence of all things hardly squares either with the former's 
idealism or illusionism (Mdyd@ is a later theory, not Buddhistic in 
origin). Gotama accepted the testimony of sense, but never saw in 
it ‘surface’ concealing a deeper reality. His doctrine of ‘ grasping” 
or ‘craving,’ involving animate things in re-birth, is no doubt virtu- 
ally the equivalent of the will-to-live, but there was no noumenal 
self affirmed for either it or Karma. And while neither thinker 
was optimist, if it be optimistic to be ‘“ perfectly well contented 
with things as they are,” Gotama was not pessimistic as to man’s 
individual capacity of working out his own salvation of perfect. 
holiness and happiness here below. Professor Caldwell, however, 
rightly refuses to label Schopenhauerism as mere pessimism. He 
might, indeed, have given point to this repudiation by glancing at. 
passages fraught with a very different meaning. Schopenhauer 
may account most of us to be mistakes, something that had better 
not have been, yet one who could, as he did, aspire towards a 
time ‘“‘when mankind would attain to such a maturity of intel- 
lectual development as to be able to produce and to receive true 
philosophy and do without creeds ” (Parerga, 2te Aufl. Frauenstadt, 
li., 361) is, in the best sense of the word, an optimist. 

“ Die Menschheit will vorwdrts, der Wahrheit zu, die (éngel- 
bdander reissen,” nor shall the powers that be thrust him back, 
runs one of his briefer utterances. Yet the main drift of his. 
philosophic deductions warrants Professor Caldwell’s verdict, that, 
inverting Hegel’s method, he always seems to be explaining the 
higher by the lower (p. 519). These rare chords of hope and faith 
are scarcely heard in the tragic symphony of will-to-live with its. 
involution of folly and trouble, evil and pain and death, and with 
the resultant mandate to the wise man to crush out in himself 
the least stirring of the great motive principle. What was in- 
volved in the advantage Schopenhauer threw away, what that 
finer, because truer, superstructure of philosophical deduction 
might have been (had he thoroughly grasped the full signifi- 
cance of his advanced standpoint in recognising the claims of 
will)-—this in a critical treatise Professor Caldwell does not do 
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more than adumbrate and suggest. He restricts himself to de- 
claring “ the significance of the line of thought which led to the 
substitution of will as a world-principle instead of reason”. For 
instance we read :—Schopenhauer claimed in his principle of will 
to have united Thales and Socrates, the cosmical and the ethical 
order, to have found in nature a basis for conduct; and cer- 
tainly ‘‘ by placing the reality of human personality,” not in any 
theory of subject and object, but in will or functional activity, 
he puts himself in line with the teaching of evolution, which 
points to attainment in the scale of being as the result of much 
struggle and effort, till the ethical man is developed for whom 
“to will endlessly is to aspire endlessly” (pp. 28, 29). We may, 
therefore, gather that what Schopenhauer overlooked was the fact 
that, in the untiring indomitable self-recuperating movement of 
will lies the very source and fount of a reasonable faith in the 
melioration of the race. As Professor Sully puts it, ‘ the 
pessimist falls into the blunder of supposing that this will is the 
parent, instead of the natural and necessary foe, of life’s misery ” 
(op. cit., p. 210). Achievement may fall short of intention, both in 
quantity and quality ; but where men aspire there also they will 
achieve, and, in the long run, achieve in the cause of morality. 
Gotama discerned better than his first great western disciple the 
ethical import of this tremendous conational stream, and sought 
not to quench will but to divert it from mere will-to-live, that is, 
from being spent on mere quantity instead of quality of life. 
Energy, effort, aspiration and self-control were of no less account 
in his ethics than knowledge, insight and emotion. 

And we are not now going to get suddenly wise by substituting 
“pantheism for panlogism’’. There are, as Professor Caldwell 
says, other things in the world besides willing and rushing and 
striving. But many would await with interest the fuller exposi- 
tion ina more purely constructive work of the issues involved in 
the juster standpoint opened up, according to these essays, by 
Schopenhauer. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


Die Grundprobleme der Logik. Von Jun. Beramann. Zweite 
vollig neue Bearbeitung. Berlin: E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 
1895. Pp. 232. 


Tus book is a second and improved edition of Dr. Bergmann’s 
work bearing the same title, which was published thirteen years 
ago, in elucidation of parts of his previous book [eine Logik 
(reviewed in Minp, Jan., 1880). 

The present edition of Grundprobleme der Logik contains an 
Introduction of some thirty pages, and two Parts, namely (1) 
Thought and Knowledge in general; (2) Advance in Knowledge. 
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The Introduction discusses the Scope of Logic, Formal and 
Metaphysical Logic, The Nature of Cognition and the Divisions 
of Logic. The author begins by insisting that Logic is concerned 
not simply with the Laws of correct thinking, with Thought as 
it ought to be, but with thinking generally in reference to its 
inherent fitness for attaining the ends of knowledge and science, 
and the means which appertain to those ends. Thinking (Denken) 
is the same as judging (Urtheilen), namely, the mental activity 
to the products of which the epithets trwe and untrue are ap- 
plicable. But mere thinking is not Cognition. Cognition is 
thinking which is true and is on right grounds, or, by reason of 
adequate evidence, believed to be true. 

It may be remarked here that the distinction between Thinking 
and Cognition, and the division of Judgments which we get on 
these lines do not seem, from the point of view of logical doctrine, 
to be theoretically elucidating or practically applicable. We might 
draw the line between isolated judgments and judgments taken 
in connexion with others; between those proved and those not 
proved—or (perhaps) between those proved true and those proved 
untrue ; but if Cognition includes only judgments proved true, 
where are judgments proved untrue to be placed? they seem to 
be neither Cognition nor mere thinking. And we cannot tell 
whether the Judgments of others are true and proved, in cases 
where we do not know the grounds on which they hold them. 
Again, we cannot apply the distinction to beliefs of our own 
which we accept on what seem to us sufficient grounds. Whether 
we divide ‘“‘ Judgments” into true and untrue, or reserve the 
appellation for those Predications which are true, we seem to 
reach the result that a Predication accepted by both A and B 
as true, may be true in A’s case and untrue in B’s, 

However, there is no doubt that what we ask concerning judg- 
ments, gud mere isolated judgments, is not what they ought to 
be, but what they actually are. What is it that we do in judging? 
is here the question ; and thus there seems good ground to accept 
the rectification of current definitions of Logic which Dr. Berg- 
mann suggests. 

Logic, as he conceives it, is contrasted on the one hand with 
(1) Formal, on the other hand with what is called (2) Meta- 
physical, Logic. Kant is mentioned as the principal exponent 
of Formal Logic, Trendelenburg and Harms as writers who treat 
Logic as metaphysical ; and Ueberweg as a logician whose treat- 
ment has been much influenced by their view. Hegel’s Logik 
is pronounced to be pure Metaphysics and not Logic at all in the 
traditional sense of that term. 

Bergmann gives (p. 17) his own view of the relation between 
Logic and Metaphysics as follows: ‘ Logic is, in other words, 
the Science of the process of Knowledge, whilst Metaphysics has 
to do with the content of Knowledge. . . . Logic and Meta- 
physics are so far connected that each requires the help of the 
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other for the solution of its own problem. The problem of Logic 
cannot be solved without the help of Metaphysics. For Logic 
aims at a knowledge of the correct and normative forms of 
thought ; but only those forms can be correct which correspond 
to the content of thought; hence in order to know them, it is 
necessary to understand them in their relation to Being, to the 
object of thought; and this can only be done by help of the 
Science of Being, i.e., of Metaphysics. And conversely, Meta- 
physics depends just as much upon Logic and cannot be treated 
in isolation from it, for Being is but the presupposition and raw 
material of knowledge, and cannot be comprehended apart from 
Knowledge.” 

Of what is ordinarily called Material or Inductive Logic, the 
author can hardly be said to treat, as it only comes in for a very 
cursory discussion along with Probability, Analysis and Analogy 
in § 33, with occasional isolated references elsewhere, as when 
he says (p. 139) that the only really fallacious Immediate Infer- 
ences are those called Formal. 

“The problem of Inference,” it is observed by Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, ‘“‘is something of a paradox. Inference consists in 
asserting as fact or truth, on the ground of certain given facts or 
truths, something which is not included in those data. We have 
not got inference unless the conclusion (i.) is necessary from the 
premisses, and (ii.) goes beyond the premisses. To put the para- 
dox quite roughly—we have not got inference unless the con- 
clusion is (i.) in the premisses, and (ii.) outside the premisses.”” 
This problem lies at the very heart of Logic, and the problem of 
differentiation in unity which meets us in the theory of Judg- 
ment is in essence the same. The present book of Dr. Berg- 
mann’s may be described as a gallant attempt to overcome the 
paradox indicated, in the various forms in which it appears in 
logical theory. 

This comes out in his treatment of Judgment as contrasted 
with Idea or Concept (he treats Vorstellung and Begriff as synony- 
mous)—in his distinction between Affirmative and Negative Judg- 
ments, in his Division of Judgments—and very strikingly in his 
account of Analytic and Synthetic Judgments, and of Immediate 
Inferences. We find again the same effort after a true unification 
in his discussion of the Principle of Ground, and its relation to 
the Laws of Thought and other fundamental logical laws, and 
in his view of Mediate Inference. 

And it is the same aim which animates his strenuous and re- 
peated efforts (in $$ 8, 19, 26) to unify Thought and Existence, 
by exhibiting Knowledge (=Truth) as Thought which has been 
guaranteed by an appeal to Being. 

It is not of course possible within the limits of this notice to 
discuss Dr. Bergmann’s views on all these points, or others to 
which, in his short preface, he makes special reference. I have 
selected a few of them for examination. 
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“In every judgment (we are told) something is affirmed or 
denied of something ” (§ 13) ;—thus ‘“ every judgment contains as 
its presupposition and basis the mere positing or ideating of an 
object” (Gegenstand). (On the other hand there are many ideas 
to the positing of which a number of judgments must have been 
preliminary.) 

But there is more in judgment than this, and a judgment (p. 69) 
is not about the idea which it contains, but about the thing, which 
that idea is the idea of. H.g., in the judgment that Hilipses are 
conic sections, I go beyond the relations of extent which obtain 
between the concepts of Ellipse and Conic Section, and so on, 
and judge of the ellipses themselves, that they are conic sections. 
Judgments are neither ideas nor combinations of concepts, and 
cannot be resolved into such (§ 14). Hence the meaning of 
Judgment cannot be elucidated by a mere reference to the mean- 
ing of Concept. Judgment, like Vorstellung, is unique, and can- 
not be explained by reference to anything other than itself. We 
may say, however, that every judgment which affirms of any 
thing or class of things, refers, to the subject of which it judges, 
some determination, which may indeed be the content of another 
concept, but need not necessarily be so. If a determination is 
referred to a thing, the thing is of course thought (ideated, con- 
ceived of), as with this determination. Thus the determination 
predicated in an universal affirmative judgment always makes part 
of the content of the notion which the person judging has of the 
subject of his judgment (p. 72), As already pointed out, Bergmann 
distinguishes between Predication and Judgment—or (as he also 
expresses it) between a wider and a narrower sense of Judgment. 
Predication or Judgment in the wider sense, means the mere 
reference of a determination to a Subject. This reference is 
necessary for judgment in the narrower sense, in which there is 


- explicit acceptance or rejection, explicit recognition of the validity 


or invalidity, of the reference which constitutes the predication— 
thus within the sphere of Judgment in the narrower and proper 
sense, we get the distinction between affirmative and negative 
judgments. 

Every judgment in the narrower sense, says Dr. Bergmann, 
contains first, an idea—that is, the positing of an object—second, 
a predication—that is, the reference of an ampliative determina- 
tion to an ideated object; third, a critical attitude towards this 
Predication, a decision concerning its validity. 

The above view of negation involves that before I can assert 
S is not P,I must have before me the suggestion S with P, or 
S is P, and reject it—as affirmation in the truest sense involves 
that I must have before me the same suggestion and accept it. 
(Could we not equally well start with S is not P, and get denial 
or affirmation by means of its acceptance or rejection ?) 

No doubt before P can be either affirmed or denied of §, the 
ideas of S and P must be before the mind, as not only simul- 
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taneous but contrasted ;—but 7 of affirmation and negation one is 
psychologically or historically prior to the other, I would suggest 
that it is negation and not affirmation that is primary. Before I 
can say S is P I must have distinguished S qué S from P qua P, 
so that Sis P must have been preceded by S (qué S) is not P 

ud P). 

’ It iy that S is P and S is not P deal with different orders 
of relation. In S is P there is one ‘object’ before the mind to 
which the two determinations or ideas are referred. S and P are 
in a certain way contrasted, and the unity of conjunction in one 
thing or object is attributed to them. In S is not P, on the other 
hand, not merely is there a contrast or comparison, but it is a 
contrast between two mutually exclusive objects. There are two 
‘ideas’ in this case too, but they are distinguished not merely 
as ideas or determinations, but also as being assigned to different 
things. 

This is not That, might be supposed to be the original form of 
negative judgment, and exhibits clearly enough its essential 
character as the simplest of relative judgments. And it is not 
only presumably primary, but is implicated, throughout our con- 
sciousness, in that distinction of things from one another which 
is necessary for the apprehension of system and even of mere 
plurality. No doubt, on further reflexion, further implications— 
as that This and That belong to one world or whole—and elabo- 
rate relations between negations and their corresponding affirma- 
tions, are arrived at—but these we need not now consider. If we 
take the view that negative categoricals qud negatives are ‘rela- 
tive’ propositions, while affirmatives qud attirmatives are ‘absolute,’ 
we get an interesting starting point for the systematisation of all 
Propositions as Absolute or Relative. 

Returning to Dr. Bergmann’s view, we find that on the one 
hand between Concept (or Idea) and Predication, and on the other 
between Predication and Judgment Proper (which latter may be 
described as a judgment about a judgment), the line is not clearly 
drawn—for if a predication is more than a concept, is it less than 
a judgment? and whatever may be the characteristics of judgment, 
if Sis P is true expresses a judgment, does not S is P equally ex- 
press one ? 

Under the category of Judgments about judgments come Hypo- 
theticals and Disjunctives, and in most of the instances adduced 
of ampliative analytic judgments, the Predicate is an Immediate 
Inference from the Subject (e.y., The line from a to b=the line 
from b to a); and Immediate Inferences and Categorical Syllo- 
gisms are easily shown to be naturally expressible as Hypo- 
thetical Propositions. And the blurring of the lines between the 
different groups is here not due to the practical obstacle of the 
occurrence of cases difficult to class precisely, but (I think) to the 
author's view of the fundamental unity between Idea (Concept), 
Predication, Judgment and Inference. What one does not feel 
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quite sure of here is, what kind of unity it is that is supposed to 
connect the different elements. Such a qualitative unity as holds 
together, e.g., the different species of triangle seems rather to be 
suggested. But there are other kinds of unity of which some 
seem more appropriate to the present case than the merely quali- 
tative kind just referred to—which, whatever its importance, is 
certainly not directly applicable to every judgment. 

According to Bergmann we have Immediate Inference when 
from one judgment or proposition we pass to another having the 
same (or part of the same) matter (Sachverhalt) but a different 
way of looking at it (Auffassung). Thus, from All S is P, Some 
P is Sis an Inference—but Some S is P is not an Inference from 
All S is P. 

But is not this (and ¢f. other cases) an arbitrary distinction ? 
Must we not say that wherever there is an Inference of one 
proposition from another, one of the two propositions is true if 
the other is true, and there must be some difference between 
them ? 

But, what difference? What constitutes them two different 
propositions? It seems to me that the only answer is, Any 
difference—for it would appear that some difference of thought, 
however slight, must correspond to every difference of expression 
—so that we should get the definition: If any two propositions 
differ in any respect, and one of them is true if the other is true, 
the first is an inference from the second. It does not do to say 
simply that there is Unity in Difference between the two proposi- 
tions compared. There is also wnity in difference between § 
and P of any Categorical Proposition, and between This pencil 
and That pencil, and these are only two out of the kinds of unity 
in difference which are possible. 

What is it that is really at the bottom of any Inference ? 

Let us take any case of an affirmative Categorical—say All R 
is (some) Q. The speaker here has in mind an object or group 
of things having the characteristics signified by both R and Q 


which may be symbolised by Q| &.Q; it is the It’s that are 


Q that heis referring to, and the things that are both R and Q 
may be indicated as Q’s which are R, or R’s which are Q—thus 
we justify conversion in the case of affirmatives. And any one of 
the R’s is Q, since all are. It does not appear clear why this 
passage from A to I should be refused the name of. Inference, 
which (by Bergmann) is allowed to the change called Conversion. 
There may be quite as truly a change of Auffassung in passing 
from All R is Q (1) to This Ris Q (2), as in passing from (1) 
to Some Q is R (3); and in (3) also we assert concerning only a 
part of the Sachverhalt referred to in (1). 

It seems here that Identity of Application (in conjunction of 
course with the plurality and connectedness of attributes that 
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everything has) is, as it were, the pivot on which Inference turns ; 
and this comes out perhaps even more strongly in the case of 
syllogistic inference—it is because of this that the presence of a 
true Middle Term is the only condition necessary in order that 
some conclusion may be drawn from any pair of premisses. 
Bergmann allows that as regards syllogistic Inference there is 


inference in passing from All M is rf to All S is P. 


All S is M 
But what is the Sachverhalt in (1) All M is P, (2) - Siem 
respectively ? In as far as the matter of fact is concerned it 
would seem that what is before the speaker’s mind in (1) is some- 
thing which is both M and P, and what is before him in (2) is 
something which is at the same time M and P and S. And there 
would seem to be as much a difference of Auffassung between (1) 
and Some (or This, etc.) M is P, as between (2) and All (or Some) 
Sis P. If difference of aspect or emphasis is all that is needed 
for Inference, Sub-alternation seems as much inference as Conver- 
sion; if not, are not the conclusions of syllogisms in Figs. 1 and 2 
not inferences, while the conclusion in the third and fourth Figures 

are so? 

Dr. Bergmann’s view of Analytic Judgments is a part of his 
doctrine to which he draws special attention in the Preface, and it 
is connected in an interesting way with other parts of his theory. 
According to him, we can have ‘Analytic’ Judgments which 
“enlarge knowledge ”’ ; that is to say, Judgments in which the Pre- 
dicate, though in some sense ‘ contained’ in the Subject, yet adds 
to the information conveyed by the Subject. He distinguishes (§ 
20) between Analytic and Synthetic Judgments as follows :— 

“For the recognition of a Judgment as true or untrue, the 
object [of the Judgment] need be brought up for comparison (1) 
only in as far as it is set before the thinker by the Subject-notion 
(=the notion which is the ground of the Judgment and is restricted 
to its constitutive content) ; so that the predicated determination— 
though no part of the constitutive content of the Subject-notion— 
yet is, after a fashion, contained in it; or (2) something more of 
the object must be taken in than is included in the notion that 
is the ground of the judgment—in other words, there is needed 
an intuition of the object which goes beyond the apprehension 
of the bare Subject-notion. .g., in order to recognise the truth 
of the sentence 2+3=4+41 by mere comparison with its object, 
this object need only be taken into account in so far as it 
possesses the determination by which the Subject-notion of the 
sentence marks it out as distinct from all other objects. Assuming 
that the sum of 2 and 3 had other properties besides those 
which are somehow contained in being this sum, these might 
be entirely left out of account. And we might convince ourselves 
in the same way of the untruth of the sentence :— 


The sum of 2 and 3 is not equal to the sum of 4 and 1. 
17 
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On the other hand, in order to prove the truth of the sentences 
‘This apple is sweet,’ ‘This apple is not sweet,’ by comparison 
with their object, it is not sufficient to contemplate in the object 
that which is signified by the designation ‘ This apple,’ namely, the 
qualities on account of which I call a thing an apple, and the 
relation to me, the speaker, which is expressed by the word 
This ; I must add to these its taste [as sweet or not sweet]—a 
characteristic which is neither common to all apples, nor contained 
in the relation expressed by the word Tis” (pp. 100, 101). 

That in such Judgments as 2+3=4+1 there is amplification 
need not be disputed, but whether such ought to be called Ana- 
lytic is another question. It is certain that the idea of 243 is 
not the idea of 4+1, and equally clear that whoever has before 
him 2+3 things, has therein what is numerically equal to 4+1. 
But it seems quite possible for a person to have arrived at count- 
ing 2 and 3 without having arrived at counting 4—as it is possible 
for him to have perceived that two sides of a triangle are equal, 
without having also perceived that that triangle must have the 
angles at the base equal; though no doubt further examination of 
an isosceles reveals the further fact that it is, and must be, equal- 
angled, that the ‘object,’ in as far as it has the first property, 
must have the second. But the distinction and test by appeal to 
the ‘object’ and comparison with it of the notion or idea, seems 
difficult ; for if the ‘object’ is more or other than idea, then it 
would seem that in any case the whole object with all its proper- 
ties must be there, and any of its properties may be appealed to. 
On the other hand, if Gegenstand = Vorstellung or Begriff, the test 
seems arbitrary and ineffective. 

And the truth or untruth of Analytic Judgments is tested by 
reference to the ‘real existence’ of their ‘object’. But what 
exactly is to be understood by ‘real existence,’ and by what test 
can it be established in any given case ? 

The whole treatment of Sein and its bearing upon Truth is one 
of the most difficult and interesting portions of the book; but I 
fear I must admit that it is likewise among the least satisfactory. 
It abounds however in close and penetrating thought, and is 
worthy of very careful consideration. The book is one which 
could not be read without both pleasure and profit by any thinker 
interested in logical and philosophical investigation ; at the same 
time it is difficult to do justice to it within the limits of a short 


notice. 
E. E. Constance JONES. 


L’Immanence de la Raison dans la Connaissance Sensible. Par 
Gépton Gory, Docteur és Lettres. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1896. Pp. 344. 


I may best indicate the author’s main contention by contrasting 
with a truer view what seems to me to be its fundamental defect. 
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This defect is a confusion of the regressive process of thought by 
which certain transcendental principles are found implicit in 
ordinary experience, with a process of mere abstraction. By the 
latter process we arrive only at abstract products of thought 
which we then attempt to make into determinations of realities 
beyond experience. This is the “transcendent” use of Reason 
which is rightly declared by the author to be impossible; but 
apparently he has not considered the possibility of the other view. 
The critical reflexion—here I quote Dr. Caird—* is not a process 
by which we empty experience of certain elements which distort 
its apprehension of things in themselves, but a process by which 
we recognise behind and beneath experience certain elements of 
which it does not usually take account; though without these 
elements experience could not apprehend anything, and for want 
of the consciousness of them it does not apprehend anything as it 
really is. Hence the object of the critical philosopher must be, 
not to dismiss any of the elements of experience that he may find 
the pure expression of truth in what remains [?.e., reason is not 
transcendent in the sense intended by M. Gory]: but rather to 
correct our ordinary abstract and incomplete view of the world by 
taking account of the factors which that view neglects.” If this 
line of thought is developed we are led to reject the thesis which 
M. Gory, following Renouvier and Taine, makes the basis of his 
system : i.¢., that ‘‘experience”’ or the ‘sensible representation ” 
is ‘‘ spontaneous, independent, and absolutely true”. At the same 
time we are led to reject the view of the thing-in-itself with which 
Kant started, not, however, with M. Gory, in order to regard ex- 
perience as self-contained: but in order to regard it as being in its 
very nature an intelligible, but partial and fragmentary, revelation 
of an absolute Reality. This line of thought is wholly ignored by 
the author: presumably because—so far as the evidence of this 
book goes—he appears to have no comprehension of the philo- 
sophical principles developed by Kant’s successors, or even of the 
deeper elements in the Kantian philosophy itself. 

His position is worked out as follows. The question which 
Reason propounds is—What is the ultimately Real? The Ideas 
of Reason are the principles and predicates by which it endeavours 
to interpret the nature of the Real; hence the question, What is 
the sphere of their legitimate derivation and application? is the 
question of philosophy. The Real is experience itself, in the 
analysis of which the Ideas find their only just and legitimate 
use: knowledge is simply the analytical development of the 
‘representation’. This is the ‘‘Immanence of Reason”: “ dire 
que la Raison est immanente, c’est dire que |’Etre lui-méme est 
connu dans l’expérience, et qu’en dehors d’elle il n’y a d’aucune 
réalité ni aucune possibilité quelconque; c’est dire que la Raison 
peut trouver dans |’expérience une pleine et entiére satisfaction, et 
que la pensée est capable de connaitre la vérité” (p. 4; cf. pp. 42, 
43). On the other hand, to say that Reason is transcendent, is to 
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say that experience is a mere phenomenon, veiling an unknowable 
Beyond. This ready-made alternative exhausts all possibilities 
for the author. The next question is, how are the Ideas to be 
derived (dégagées) from experience? M. Gory notices and rejects 
the Kantian attempt to find them as limits of empirical series 
whose nature is to have no such absolute limits,—hence the 
ialectical character of the Ideas with Kant): and he substitutes 
the method of “ progression,” —a development of what is contained 
in the sensible representation (des puissances qui sont en elle). 
This can be continued indefinitely, in two opposite directions,—at 
present by imagination only; but the notion of an infinite ex- 
tension, or a finite limit, is quite inapplicable to the process, which 
deals with what is presented or imagined only. The “ representa- 
tion,” further, is not the unity of a manifold but is an immanent 
unity (pp. 33-35), hence analysis alone can disengage its aspects, 
not abstraction: we soon see, however, that it is analysis of 
“abstract representations ’’ which the author has in view,—time, 
space, substantiality, causality. The Ideas of Reason are only 
the terms of abstract relations, used apart from those relations in 
which alone they are thinkable. Proceeding to the analysis, we 
find that the most abstract and universal aspects of experience 
are, a principle whose nature is to determine, and one whose 
nature is to be an object determined ; these are only thinkable in 
distinction from each other,—the thought by which we distinguish 
the latter from the former is the same as that by which we dis- 
tinguish the former from the latter. In experience, their correla- 
tion assumes four forms: the mathematical point and the pure 
continuum of space; the mathematical instant and the pure 
continuum of time; the pure cause and the pure effect; the pure 
substance and the pure mode. Involved in these relations, as 
manifested in experience, is a unity which is the synthesis of their 
terms, and in which alone they are real; this is the unity of con- 
sciousness : not (as with Kant) a subjective form of synthesis, but 
the immanent unity of every form which the fundamental correla- 
tion assumes. Thus M. Gory, in his anxiety to uphold the 
“‘immanence”’ of thought, has left no place for the real nature of 
knowledge as a process of reference: the knowing and the known 
become absolutely identical. 

The author thinks that all systems of “ pure metaphysic”’ have 
the incurable vice of employing one or other of the Ideas as a 
thinkable predicate of reality or realities beyond experience ; and 
in his second and third divisions he proceeds with much ingenuity 
to characterise and classify metaphysical systems from this point 
of view, giving the outlines of a systematic pathology of philo- 
sophic thought. 

In the fourth and last division of the book he points out the 
only “natural and legitimate” use of the Ideas, viz., in their 
syntheses: for by these we are brought back to experience. The 
synthesis of the ideas of the point and the spatial continuum, 
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gives the representation of a limited and determinate space,—a 
figure ; of the instant and the temporal continuum, a limited and 
determinate time ; of this character are the only real spaces and 
times,—those of experience. Dialectic or antinomy arises only 
when Reason employs one side of the relation by itself,—the 
continuum only (the determined principle) or the point only (the 
determining principle): it is met by pointing out the necessary 
implication of the other term of the relation, and so coming back 
to experience. This is suggestive, and invites comparison with 
the Hegelian doctrine that the Continuous and the Discrete imply 
one another. With regard to pure cause and pure effect, their 
mere synthesis in the causal relation is insufficient: this relation 
corresponds to nothing real if we exclude finality from it: deter- 
minate causality, the causality which is real or in experience, is 
always for an end. Speaking of the Cartesians, M. Gory says: 
“comme ils écartaient rigoreusement les causes finales de l’ex- 
plication théorique du monde, ils reconnaissaient que, dés lors, la 
causalité dans le monde, loin d’étre absolument déterminée, était 
absolument indeterminée, ... 4 cause de l’indépendence des 
moments du temps; et c’est ainsi qu’ils étaient amenés a la 
théorie de la création continuelle”’ (p. 269). The only real cause, 
then, is Consciousness. Similarly the determinate realisation of 
the relation of Substantiality is in the unity of Thought. This 
important doctrine of the necessary implication of an End in 
causation springs up suddenly, from nowhere, in the author’s 
system. He might have considered whether End is not itself an 
Idea of the Reason; whether much of the plausibility of his 
attack upon the “‘ transcendent” use of the Ideas does not arise 
from the fact that he has taken account only of Ideas derived 
from the mathematical and mechanical categories; and, if so, 
whether he need have concluded that the causality and sub- 
stantiality of the thinking consciousness are only conceivable in 
distinction from the Idea of a continuous indeterminate Matter 
in the representation of the psycho-physical Organism (p. 272). 
From this point onwards the author’s ingenuity becomes more con- 
spicuous than his insight. The Organism is the individual whole, 
assuch. In experience, in the concrete, the representations we have 
been dealing with are all united: every substance is itself a cause 
and fills a determinate space and time: this union constitutes the 
individual whole. It is an entirely concrete synthesis, embracing 
all the other syntheses. In experience, whatever is not a psycho- 
physical Organism is a mere image or sensation without any 
individuality, reality, or independence (p. 284). Reason pro- 
pounds the problem of explaining the organism. It can only do 
so by means of two correlative Ideas, which must be such that by 
abstraction all the other Ideas can be discovered in them. These 
are the Ideas of the Perfect and the Infinite: the former being the 
determining, the latter the determined. The author then proceeds 
to give a description of the organism which at once reminds us of 
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the Leibnitian monad (pp. 289, 295). The plurality of organisms 
he seems to accept, and he recognises the difficulty of accounting 
for one such being’s knowledge of another, which breaks through 
the ‘“‘immanence of Reason” in the former (p. 290). After 
rejecting Renouvier’s solution (that there is a universal whole, 
finite and determinate, but at the same time inconceivable), he 
takes our breath away by identifying the individual and the 
universal whole, and ignoring even the appearance of difference 
between them. We turn with something more than interest to 
the one chapter which remains, to discover how the sea of diffi- 
culties that surges round such a position is to be driven back: 
but we find that only our curiosity, and nothing more, is satisfied. 
I am forced to conclude that the author has only accomplished 
a general demonstration of the irrationality of his fundamental 
dogma—the Immanence of Reason—as he understands it. 


S. H. 
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VII.—NEW BOOKS. 


Elements of Psychology. By Groraz Croom Rosertson. Edited by 
C. A. Fotey Ruys Davins, M.A. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, 1896. Pp. xi., 268. 


Elements of General Philosophy. By GrorGE Croom Ropertson. Edited 
by C. A. Fotry Ruys Davips, M.A. London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, 1896. Pp. xiii., 365. 


Tue first of these works—the Elements of Psychology—is noteworthy on 
more accounts than one. It is, almost from beginning to end, the repro- 
duction from students’ notes, of the late Prof. Croom Robertson’s lectures 
—so successfully done that those who knew Robertson personally, feel, at 
every turn, that he is here faithfully and accurately represented. This 
is encouraging, surely, to toiling and desponding professors, who are 
often haunted by the fear that their teaching is but imperfectly caught 
by their pupils. But the book is further remarkable for its strict adher- 
ence to the psychological standpoint, and its clear and methodical treat- 
ment of the subject in hand—tracing with much insight the growth and 
development of the mind, and weaving into the exposition so much of 
historical matter as is necessary for lucidity, and not overcrowding with 
detail. It becomes, on this account, eminently suitable for the end that 
the series of University Extension Manuals in which it appears has in 
view. 

In order, however, to judge it fairly, we must be ready to make one 
or two allowances. We must not forget that there is nothing here pre- 
pared for publication by Robertson himself; nothing, therefore, that 
received his own final revision. The consequence is that some things 
are stated too bluntly—particularly some criticisms on contemporary 
writers; and positions that are reiterated, or that crop up at various 
points, are not always enunciated with the same degree of emphasis. It 
is puzzling to a learner to find a statement made with confidence in one 
place and thrown out tentatively, or rather timidly, in another. All this, 
of course, would have disappeared had the author himself had the oppor- 
tunity of revising. Several gaps also would have doubtless been filled in. 
Robertson would not have allowed a work like this out of his hands 
without some treatment of the psychological aspect of Cause and Causa- 
tion ; nor would he have omitted, as is here done, to give some account 
of Time and of Number. All this is mentioned simply in justice to 
Robertson himself, who was, above all things, conscientiously exhaustive ; 
not with any view to detract from the value of the production itself. 

The standpoint throughout is, of course, that of Experientialism ; but 
it is Experientialism in its ripest and most efficient form. Everywhere 
there is shown a thorough acquaintance with and interest in the latest 
psychological doctrines and researches; and, no matter from what 
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quarter it comes, light is welcomed if it is found to be light, and new 
truths have their bearings scrupulously canvassed, and their importance 
estimated with reference to the lecturer’s fundamental position. It will 
here be seen, perhaps for the first time, precisely how far experientialism 
has advanced within the present generation, and what power it still 
possesses of meeting and adapting itself to the ever-altering cireum- 
stances of progressive thought. Nowhere is this better exemplified than 
in the exposition of the place and importance of Muscular Sense, or Active 
Touch, in the building up of our knowledge of an external world. Robert- 
son is a doughty champion here—with a due appreciation of all that is 
freshest and best in recent writers on Psychology. This presentation 
of the case will have to be specially reckoned with by assailants of the 
general standpoint. Further than this there is no need for specializing, 
All the processes connected with knowledge (Sensation, Perception, etc.}, 
are passed under review, and care is taken to keep distinct things that 
differ (seen conspicuously in the handling of Sensation) ; and Feeling and 
Will (or, as Robertson prefers to call it, Conation) are also handled, though 
much less fully. The last lecture in the book (the thirty-sixth in number) 
is on “ Attention and the Ego”. Here alone does the treatment seem to 
be inadequate. The vast importance of the subject of Attention demands 
a fuller, and perhaps an earlier, exposition. In this place, however, 
as elsewhere, the thought is fresh and the expression of it pointed; and 
of the whole work it may be said that it is essentially modern and 
thoroughly well adapted to the requirements of the young students of 
psychology of to-day. 

The Elements of General Philosophy is, speaking broadly, a sustained 
attempt (all the more welcome as it has scarcely before been done in 
Britain) to keep Epistemology separate from Psychology, and to treat 
the problems of Knowledge on the lines marked out by Kant. Indeed, 
the work may be regarded as a kind of critical exposition of Kant; show- 
ing much appreciation of the Copernicus of philosophy, yet fully alive to 
his weak points. Part i. consists of seventeen lectures on Philosophy 
and Theory of Knowledge, to which are added two lectures, dealing re- 
spectively with ‘‘ Regulative Philosophical Doctrine” and “The Basis 
and the End of Ethics”; and Part ii. consists of ten lectures of a 
special historical character—dealing with Plato’s Epistemology, Aris- 
totle’s Psychology, Descartes’ Cartesianism, and Kant’s Critical Philo- 
sophy. But, in both parts alike, Kant is the leading and dominant 
figure ; and all the questions are argued with an ultimate reference to 
him. The result is that this second book comes as a kind of etrenicon—- 
an attempt (wonderfully successful) at reconciling the views of opposing 
schools—-in particular at reconciling Kantism and Experientialism. Tak- 
ing experientialism in its latest and highest form, Robertson emphasizes 
the two facts of Heredity and Language, and maintains that in these we find 
the explanation of the a priori element in knowledge, which it was Kant’s 
great merit (as against Hume and the earlier Experientialists) to accentu- 
ate; yet not here alone. Let us see how the reconciling is done. Take, 
for example, our knowledge of Space. Granting to the Association- 
ists, especially to J. S. Mill and Prof. Bain, the important part that 
Association plays here, Robertson will not allow that the connexion 
between Extension and Colour is a case of “inseparable association ”. 
Association gives only what is practically, not theoretically, inseparable. 
In the connexion in question there is a “necessity”? involved, which 
Association does not account for. But, on the other hand, this ‘ neces- 
sity” is not mental or intellectual (as Kant maintains) but “ organic” —a 
necessity of our constitution, and not of acquired experience. “If, con- 
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stituted as we are, some sense organs only are muscular, and if it is the 
fact of muscularity whereby we have apprehension of extension, it be- 
comes a necessity for us to have those sensations ‘in’ space. We are so 
ordered, through the mobility of our hands, eyes, etc., as to have those 
sensations so. Here is the explanation of this necessity—because of our 
organic constitution. ... We make, we determine space; we come to 
imow it by way of construction—not of a priori construction, not of 
spontaneity of thought, as Kant said, but by conscious bodily exertion, 
not limited by occasions of passive sense-impressions [%.e., not had 
merely by experience from without, but by activity of ours put forth, 
springing from within]. And this is because we are what we are. We 
are thrown back on our original constitution. Hence it is that the 
science of Space is different from the inductive sciences of nature ; hence 
it is that mathematics is a demonstrative science. The explanation 
applies to all sciences in so far as they are demonstrative—to arithmetic 
and physics, ¢.g., as well as to geometry —for all are, to that extent, con- 
cerned with matter as apprehended by activity, by construction ; and 
herein lies their ‘necessity’. Other sciences we form piecemeal from 
experience.” 

This being so, Robertson is willing to admit, with Kant, that Space, 
although not itself a simple experience, is a “form”: all simple sensa- 
tions come to have a reference to it. But he denies that it is a “pure 
intuition”. His reason for this is, that it can be psychologically ex- 
plained. Furthermore, he maintains, as against Kant, that space is no 
universal form of external sensation. ‘True, “every sensation does come 
to have some kind of spatial reference—more or less”. But ‘there is 
all the difference in the world of DEGREE. For that difference of degree 
we must account in detail, and this puts a check on our agreeing with 
Kant’s superficial assertion, that space is form for all sensations alike. 
Do the notes in the scale of an octave or in a chord appear to us spread 
out in space like the colour-spectrum? It is true that we should hear 
them as ‘in space,’ yet the spatial order is very different.”’ 

Thus does Robertson attempt to mediate between experiential psy- 
chology and Kantian teaching. But he attempts also to conserve what 
is good in discredited distinctions nearer home—as, for example, in 
the distinction between the primary and secondary qualities of Matter. 
And, in dealing with Knowledge and Belief, he insists strongly that, 
while from one point of view knowledge is requisite for belief, in another 
aspect of it belief is presupposed in knowledge. Take the case of our 
knowledge of external reality. This is impossible without the tacit 
assumption of the uniformity of nature. But this tacit assumption is 
simply belief. There is a lack here of that precision which usually 
characterizes Robertson. The distinction should be drawn between 
“belief’’ and “faith,” and the latter term restricted to such primitive 
trust, or native confidence, as we place in postulates. Were this done 
Sey deal of dispute—mainly verbal, after all—would be at once got 
rid of. 

It is very satisfactory that we have in this book so much about Kant 
—of whom Robertson made a special study, extending over many years. 
It is a pity that we have not a similarly full account of Leibniz, to whose 
doctrine of Monads, as expressing the ultimate philosophical analysis of 
the universe, Robertson gave his adherence. We should have liked also 
to hear more about Spinoza,—whose Epistemology is one of the finest 
things that the Cartesian School ever did, and whose psychological 
analysis of the Emotions in Part iii. of the Hthica scarcely finds a 
parallel till we come to Dr. Thomas Brown and Professor Bain. But 
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these blanks cannot now be filled; and they in no way detract from 
the value of the matter that is here presented to us. 

True to the Robertsonian tradition, Mrs. Rhys Davids has consulted 
the convenience of the student, and has added to each of the manuals an 
admirable index. L. Davinson. 


Juvenile Offenders. By Witt1am Douctas Morrison. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1896. Pp. xi., 317. 


This strong book deals widely with its subject. Juvenile crime is first. 
studied with reference to its extent and distribution, then as conditioned 
by the sex, age, physical and mental state of the offender, as well as by 
his family history and economic position. The treatment of juvenile 
crime is the subject of the second part, which is divided into sections. 
dealing with admonition, fining, corporal punishment, imprisonment, and 
corrective institutions. Much of the work is based on statistical returns, 
but the author uses figures with discrimination, neither losing sight of 
the variety and complexity of the conditions which rule a resulting total, 
nor neglecting to give a convincing impression of the unit. We have 
here a wide knowledge of the subject from the official point of view, in- 
formed by an intimate practical acquaintance with convicted boys and 


8. 
All the present methods of treatment are studied and all new sugges- 
tions are made under one view of the juvenile offender—that he is a 
child whose character (rather than his isolated acts) is a danger to 
society, and whose character must be stimulated and educated into 
normal constitution. However crime should be treated in adults, 
certainly the treatment of children must be therapeutic, and it is 
perhaps the chief interest of this work that it enters fully into every part 
of its subject under this point of view. The author finds many features 
of our present system to be radically evil when they are tried by this 
satisfying criterion. ‘The habitual criminal is in far too many cases & 
product of prison treatment. . . . The value of prison regulations is not 
to be tested by the behaviour of prisoners within the prison walls.” A 
thoroughly therapeutic treatment means an individualised treatment, 
and the great practical difficulties which beset this individualisation are 
the chief barrier in the way of a satisfactory advance in our methods. 
This point, which recurs in several places but is chiefly worked out in 
relation to the interdiction of certain localities of abode, notably large 
cities, and in relation to the treatment of children in corrective institu- 
tions, is made to yield certain valuable suggestions. Corrective institu- 
tions should be small; when unavoidably large they should be divided 
into sections, and each section should be placed in charge of a superin- 
tendent who will be able to acquire a thorough knowledge of the capacity, 
disposition, and aptitudes of every individual child ; the bodily and mental 
condition of every child should be the subject of a thorough examination 
at stated intervals. Juvenile Offenders is easily read but not easily 
forgotten, and it will be of service to many who take serious interest in 
social matters. G. SANDEMAN. 


Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh in 1895-96. Second Series. By ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL Fraser, LL.D. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & 
Sons, 1896. Pp. xiii., 283. 


The first series of Prof. Fraser’s Gifford Lectures was published last 
year, and noticed in our April number. It was intended to “evoke our 
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latent sense of the mysterious infinitude of the ever-changing universe,” 
and to contrast the chief modes of philosophy which undertake to 
rationalise this awakened sense of mystery. Monism, in its three modes, 
materialistic, panegoistic, and pantheistic, was examined and found to 
involve universal nescience, and was abandoned in favour of a conception 
of the universe of things and persons worked out on a homo mensura 

rinciple and method, and in favour consequently of certain postulates 
suited to man’s place intellectually intermediate between omniscience 
and mere sense. In the present series of lectures, this method is pursued 
into its theistic achievements. Half the new volume is devoted to a 
positive justification of theistic postulates, on the ground of man’s 
intellectual and moral nature and limitations, and half to the removal of 
the contradictions which experience seems to offer to such postulates by 
the presentation of evil along with good in the course both of natural 
events and of human volitions. Prof. Fraser recognises the just 
criticism made on ordinary psychological epistemology, that we are 
there assuming we know something in order to prove that we do know 
something, or do not know anything, as the case may be, but he contends 
that it is a different thing to assume that something is knowable by man 
before we proceed to show that not everything is knowable, that omnisci- 
ence is beyond human reach. The arrest of the understanding before the 
infinities is the opportunity for the play of our moral nature, which now 
by an activity which may be distinguished as Faith brings us into rela- 
tion both with cosmic order and with final goodness. The via media 
between the impotence of mere empiricism represented by Hume, and 
the over-confidence of rationalism represented by Spinoza, is a Philosophy 
of Faith. 

Prof. Fraser’s references to theistic literature are comparatively 
few, the circumstances of his lectureship having led him to attempt an 
exposition of his own philosophical views on Theism, rather than a 
critical discussion of current Theistic literature such as is attempted by 
Mr. Lindsay in the book noticed below. His book is on this account 
most valuable as an introduction to be used by all students of Theism, 
and is of special interest to students of philosophy. Its usefulness is 
increased by a good marginal analysis, by recapitulations judiciously 
introduced into the text, and above all by the uniform use of clear and 
restrained language. 


Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion. By James Linpsay. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons, 1897. Pp. lvi., 547. 


This book takes a wider sweep than Prof. Fraser’s. It includes, 
besides a survey of the Philosophy of Theism in its stricter meaning, a 
shorter estimate of what the author calls Philosophy of Natural Theology, 
really the comparative psychology of Religion ; and in his survey of what 
he calls Theistic Philosophy of Religion (Man) occur several further 
topics of Psychology, Functions of Reason, Personality, Freedom, 
Immortality, etc., which have become associated with Theistic Philosophy 
proper. But the distinctive claim of the book is its comprehensive 
references to authorities. The author mentions, with a touch of con- 
tempt, that “ belated treatment of Theism which only loves to dilate on 
the oft-criticised positions of Descartes, Hume, and Kant”. He proposes 
rather to “‘ view the new vast increase of knowledge with its wealth of 
scientific result for theistic thought’’. He quotes a great number of 
recent authors, and criticises them by appeal to an assumed standard of 
opinion vaguely designated as “recent Theism”. The quotations are 
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distributed, however, not in any historical or even classificatory scheme 
of authorities, but under a logical scheme of topics which is intended ag 
a synthetic and constructive contribution to Theism. Such a method 
may suit readers who wish to gain a superficial acquaintance with the 
varieties of opinion prevalent on these topics, but to readers who wish to 
qualify themselves to give a reason for the hope that is in them, Prof. 
Fraser’s method is far better. 


Problems of Biology. By GrorGs SanpEMAN. London: Swan Sonnen- 

schein & Co., 1896. Pp. 213. 
This work is a philosophical criticism of the fundamental conceptions 
which underlie such dogmatic theories of heredity and development ag 
those of Weismann, De Vries, Galton, Spencer, and others. The criticism 
is philosophical, but it is entirely relevant even from a biological point of 
view. The author finds everywhere in “ dogmatic biology” the assump- 
tion implied or expressed that the various ‘‘ qualities” or characteristics 
of organism are in their own intrinsic nature disconnected and indepen- 
dent. Accordingly the theorists, whatever special view they may 
severally take, agree in positing some hypothetical agency to explain 
organic unity and identity. But this agent, if it is to be used as an 
explanatory principle, cannot be conceived merely as abstract unity and 
identity. In the attempt to give it specific character, it is inevitably re- 
presented as one part among others, and not as the unity of the whole. 
Space does not allow of more than this very general indication of the line 
taken by Mr. Sandeman. His book is full of luminous and instructive 
treatment of detail, and ought to be read alike by the biologist and the 
student of philosophy. 


The Education of the Central Nervous System : a Study of Foundations, 
especially of Sensory and Motor Training. By R. P. Haturck, 
M.A., author of Psychology and Psychic Culture. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1896. Pp. xii., 258. 


This book offers a curious discrepancy of theory and practice. The 
author’s neurology would probably be rejected by the neurologist as too 
clean-cut and dogmatic ; his psychology by the psychologist as incomplete 
and in part out of date. Yet the work contains a great deal of sound, 
practical advice, the outcome, apparently, of a long teaching experience. 
It could hardly be used as a text-book, but it has a distinct place as a sort 
of half-way house between the old and the new in pedagogy. A teacher, 
€.g., who was desirous of bettering his work by a course of self-instruction, 
might very well begin with Mr. Halleck’s book before plunging into tech- 
nical psychologies or pedagogies. 

The twelve chapters deal with the central nervous system ; the fatalistic 
aspects and the possible modifications of the brain ; attention, nutrition 
and fatigue in their relation to the nervous system; environment and 
training ; age and training ; general and special sensory training ; cerebral 
development by the formation of images ; Shakespeare’s sensory training ; 
motor training ; and enjoyment in its relation to the nervous system. 


Infallible Logic: a Visible and Automatic System of Reasoning. By 
T. D. Hawtey, of the Chicago Bar, Lansing. Mich.: R. Smith 
Printing Co., 1896. Pp. xxx., 659. 


Mr. Hawley’s Logic is a sort of Lewis Carroll long drawn out. Not 
that he regards it as a game; he takes himself, and the “lawyers, 
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teachers, ministers, students and every one interested in the art of reason- 
ing” who are to use his work, with full and complete seriousness. He 
seems to have read widely, and in his preface expresses obligation to 
Keynes, Venn, Jevons, Jones, Bain and Whately. All the more pathetic 
is the failure of his book to furnish what it professes to furnish. 

His apparatus is the ‘reasoning frame,’ a square figure coextensive 
with the universe of discourse. This is divided horizontally into rows, 
and vertically into files. Premisses and conclusions are distributed 
through these subdivisions, and the wrong inferences ‘ visibly and auto- 
matically’ eliminated by application of the rules of formal logic. 

It is plain that this symbolism cannot replace formal logic ; the use of 
the reasoning frame depends on the reader’s knowledge of formal logic. 
All that the author could hope to do, that is, would be to assist the stu- 
dent by throwing reasoning processes into visible form ; those processes 
themselves must still be understood. But, apart from this general criti- 
cism, the book fails of its mission in that the reasoning frame, as the 
writer gives it, not seldom proves fallible ; its symbolism is not adequate 
to the thought processes which it has to represent. 


Essays. By Grorce Joun Romanes. Edited by C. Liuoyp Morean. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. 253. 


This is a collection of ten magazine articles, extending over a period from 
1879 to 1891. They are entitled “ Primitive Natural History,” ‘“‘ The 
Darwinian Theory of Instinct,” ‘‘Man and Brute,” ‘ Mind in Men and 
Animals,” “ Origin of Human Faculty,” “‘ Mental Differences between 
Men and Women,” “What is the Object of Life?” ‘“ Recreation,” 
“ Hypnotism,” and ‘‘ Hydrophobia and the Muzzling Order”. They are 
all written pleasantly and vigorously, and serve to show the largeness 
and variety of Mr. Romanes’ interests. Fuller attention will be given 
at a later date to those of their number which deal directly with psycho- 
logical matters. 


The Present Evolution of Man. By G. Arcupatt Rep. London: Chap- 
man & Hall, 1896. Pp. 370. 


Mr. Reid is strongly convinced of the “ all-sufficiency of natural selection ”’. 
He maintains against H. Spencer and others that individual acquirements 
are not transmitted by heredity. The most interesting point emphasised 
by him is the distinction between the transmission of definite variations 
and the transmission of a power of varying in certain modes and directions 
in adaptation to external conditions. 


An Outline of Psychology. By Epwarp BraprorbD T1TcHENER. London: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. xiv., 352. 


This clear, compact, and brightly written outline is admirably adapted for 
the needs of a beginner. There is no work in English from which the 
learner can so easily acquire so much sound and useful information. Full 
notice will appear in the July Number of Mrnp. 


Analytic Psychology. By G.F.Srour. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 2vols. Pp. xv., 289 and 314. 

We have been compelled for want of space to hold over until July a long 

review of this book by Professor Royce. 
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Le Socialisme et la Science Sociale. Par Gaston Ricuarp. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1897. Pp. 200. 


Socialism presents two totally different ideas to the mind. The first of 
these ideas is the necessity for mitigating the violence of economic 
competition. The second is the necessity for abolishing capitalism. 
Socialists hold that the only way to mitigate competition is to destroy 
capitalism. M. Richard holds that the teachings of Social Science do not 
harmonise with this view. The destruction of capital would, according 
to M. Richard, condemn society to consume immediately what it pro- 
duced. The result of this would be to intensify competition. In such 
circumstances competition would degenerate to the condition which it 
occupies in primitive forms of society. It would not be merely economic 
in character as it is at present. It would cover the whole field of 
existence, including liberty and life. The upward struggle of humanity 
has, as the Socialists truly say, consisted of a struggle against the un- 
bridled forces of competition. But they make a mistake in supposing 
that the end of the struggle necessitates the abolition of private property. 
Competition is an indestructible element in human nature, and cannot 
be eliminated. The only effective method of dealing with the competi- 
tive spirit is to control and moralise it. The classical economists are 
powerless against socialism. They argue that human individuals ought 
to be free and contracts ought to be free, therefore competition ought to 
be free. But the Socialists have shown that there is sophistry under- 
lying this method of reasoning. Unlimited competition tends to the 
enslavement of the individual and the degradation of his personality. In 
order that there may be true freedom of contract the contracting parties 
must stand as far as possible on an equal footing. In the case of women 
and children the contracting parties do not stand on an equal footing. 
Freedom of labour implies the freedom of the labourer. Unless the 
labourer is free it is a mockery to talk of the freedom of labour. True 
social and economic progress consist in compelling contracts to conform 
to certain ethical standards. It is here that the true function of the 
State comes in. It must compel the strong to respect the rights and 
liberties of the weak. It must attenuate the economic struggle between 
individuals by equalising its conditions. It must even prescribe the con- 
ditions under which the struggle will be permitted to take place. M. 
Richard considers that the task of Liberalism at present is to lay down 
and equalise the conditions under which the competitive spirit shall be 
permitted to operate. It must aim at placing the woman, the workman, 
and the child in such a position before the law that they will no longer 
be exploited by commercial rapacity. M. Richard’s book is well worth 
reading. 
W. D. Morrison. 


Theorie der Begabung. Psychologisch-pidagogische Untersuchung tber 
Existenz, Klassification, Ursachen, Bildsamkeit, Wert und Erziehung 
menschlicher Begabungen. Von Dr. RicHarD BAERWALD. Leipzig: 
O. R. Reisland, 1896. London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. x., 289. 


Dr. Baerwald suggests, while discussing the subject of reading, that a 
book written in a clear and concrete manner loses in effect, owing to the 
ease with which it is understood, while one which is difficult to grasp 
may gain its end by wearing out the reader’s powers of resistance. Both 
statements may, to some extent, be tested by the perusal of the present 
work. The sections intended for the general reader are clear and 
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practical, and written in a style which is pleasant, and at times even 
colloquial ; but the book, as a whole, is not very systematic; and it is 
not easy to see how the author’s psychological views afforded him that 
basis for his theory for which, as he tells us, he sought in vain in the 
writings of professed psychologists. 

Dr. Baerwald’s first object was to find out how far the system of 
education prevailing in the German Gymnasia succeeds in developing the 
mental powers. He complains that in these schools the principle of 
formal education is exaggerated to such an extent that the educational 
value of the subjects taught is measured by their difficulty. With a 
view to preparing the way for a more rational theory of education, he 
undertook the task of investigating and classifying the human faculties, 
and, further, of referring the mental powers, or at least some of them, 
to particular psychical activities. Clearness of thought is “localised ”’ in 
psychological synthesis, concentration of thought in apperception, 
“combining” imagination in association by likeness. 

The intellectual faculties are divided into those which enable us to 
have ideas and those which enable us to develop and form the ideas 
which we have. This distinction is not altogether clear. We are told 
that in reading a badly written book the reader is obliged to fill up gaps 
in the chain of thought by ideas of his own; while “intuitive imagina- 
tion,’ such as Schiller, for instance, possessed, consists in “forming” 
concrete ideas already given, and making them “mentally plastic”. Dr. 
Baerwald’s best instance of the former class of powers is the eloquence 
of intoxication, but that, as he remarks, can hardly be regarded as a 
Begabung. But the classification to which the author mainly adheres 
is based on the distinction between higher and lower powers. The 
highest are the faculty of combining (Kombinationsgabe) and logical 
acuteness; next to these are intuitive imagination and the faculty of 
observation. The list of inferior faculties comprises receptivity, mother- 
wit, rapidity of thought, ‘“ disponibility’’ of memory, which enables a 
man to have his ideas ready to hand when they are wanted, Umsicht, 
the power of taking a variety of ideas into consideration at once, 


and Ubersicht, the power of taking a general survey of the ideas which 
are present to the mind. Lowest of all is carefulness (Sorg/alt), by means 
of which the man of inferior intelligence may sometimes succeed in 
concealing his deficiencies. Genius occasionally means the abnormal 
development of the faculties which are possessed by the average man, 
but more often it is one-sided and consists in the development of the 
higher faculties at the expense of the lower. The inability of great 
thinkers to see a joke is to be accepted as a necessary evil ! 

The author’s main conclusions with regard to the question of formal 
education are that the education given in schools in which this principle 
prevails requires the exercise only of the lower faculties, and therefore 
affords no criterion of real ability, and, on the other hand, that the lower 
faculties are much more susceptible than the higher to development by 
education. The teaching of “formal” subjects, especially mathematics, 
has its uses ; but it is of most importance that the pupil should acquire a 
knowledge of what is practically useful to him, and should learn to read 
for himself, and to think for himself. Dr. Baerwald especially recom- 
mends the practice of making boys write essays in their own language. 
He objects strongly to the teaching of Greek and Latin, and holds the 
unusual opinion that translation into foreign languages does not con- 
tribute to a real knowledge of them. He admits that the boys in the 
Gymnasia are overworked, but attributes this entirely to the choice of 
formal subjects, and to the “leathern method ” of teaching. 
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These and other practical hints are the most definite results of the 
author’s investigations. He admits that it is not always possible to 
ascertain what faculties are possessed by a given individual; because an 
action may be due to the exercise of any one of several faculties, and the 
lower faculties often “imitate ” the higher, and produce the same results, 
But the thoughtful reader who tries in vain to discover what his powers 
are is told to console himself with the reflexion that even the author hag 
not succeeded in making an inventory of his own. 

E. F. Stevenson. 


Versuch einer philosophischen Selektionstheorie. Dr. JOHANNES 
Unpenaun. Gustav Fischer. 


This essay contains a “ philosophical abstract theory of selection,” and 
aims at a “purely deductive” method. It treats of the selection of 
everything, including inorganic objects (29, 96), works of art and writings 
(38, 130), species, cells, organs, tissues (103), molecules (104), parts of a 
state of consciousness, successive states of consciousness (113), instincts 
(118), firms and factories (128), languages (131), religions and philosophies 
(140), principles of thought and laws of research (142), and so on. The 
author points out that, for the possibility of a selection, we need 
“elements which sometimes come together into aggregates and again 
separate,” and that these elements may be atoms and molecules, cells, 
organisms, persons, worlds and systems of worlds, or the separate ideas 
out of which a philosophical system is put together. 

He goes on to distinguish different kinds of selection. There is an 
outer selection between aggregates and an inner selection between parts 
of an aggregate ; each of these kinds may be either physical or psychical, 
and every case of selection is either with or without reference to special 
qualities. He finds that there are further a selection among the states 
of the same object and a selection among the relations between two or 
more objects, and develops these laws from a mathematical calculation 
of some complexity, in which three expressions occur. These are (1) the 
number of unit things concerned in a selection, (2) the time unit, and (3) 
the duration of each unit thing. 

Dr. Unbehaun is to be praised for having produced a work on natural 
selection, which is not a mere collection of unverifiable anecdotes. He 
has an undoubted knowledge of the literature of the subject from | 
Malthus to Roux. He has seriously set himself to follow an orderly 
method, and to seize what is essential to the conception of natural selec- 
tion. In this work, the author has drawn many distinctions which are 
not familiar to the reader in this subject. And where all before was 
vaguely, but not the less really, statistical, Dr. Unbehaun openly develops 
his doctrines by means of a mathematical apparatus. 

On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the “elements which 
now come together and again separate ’’—the “separate ideas out of 
which a philosophical system is put together,” indeed, all such unrelated 
parts, or qualities, or states as doctrines of this kind must inevitably use 
-—exist neither in nature nor for thought, and the assumption which pro- 
duces them at the same time kills science. Hither one state of con- 
sciousness is in some sense the same as that which follows it, or they 
are two separate things of which first one and then the other is selected. 
And the matter is not otherwise in the case of selection among 
animals and plants, and among their parts, their periods, and their 
qualities. Dr. Unbehaun’s work is certainly as “abstract” and as 
“purely deductive ” as he can have wished it to be. But these are not 
the marks of philosophical inquiry. G. SANDEMAN. 
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Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker. Eine Entwickelungs- 
geschichte des Lebensproblems der Menschheit von Plato bis zur 
Gegenwart. Von Rupot¥F Eucken, Professor in Jena. Zweite 
umgearbeitete Auflage. London: Williams & Norgate, 1897. Pp. 
viii., 487. 


This book is a contribution towards the ‘‘ struggle for spiritual existence,” 
which Prof. Eucken regards as one of the leading characteristics of 
our day. Men have become dissatisfied with the purely objective point 
of view taken by science, and subjectivity is once more claiming its own 
—at first, indeed, with a wantonness which promises little if we cannot 
recognise in it the necessary preliminary fermentation which is to clear 
the way for a great movement. By way of furthering this movement, Prof. 
Eucken proposes to consider the different conceptions of human life 
which have been held by great thinkers. In his introductory chapter he 
tells us that his aim has been neither to write a History of Philosophy in 
general nor to offer an anthology of notable passages on human life, but 
to so present the thoughts of great thinkers—as we find them revealed 
in their systems—on this subject, that, by reaching the essence of their 
thought on the problems most immediately bearing on human life, we 
may gain a clear and vivid conception of their personalities. And it is to 
personalities rather than to any “ apotheosis of abstractions ” that Prof. 
Eucken looks for the solution of the Lebensproblem. While his 
intention is to let these thinkers speak for themselves, rather than to 
supply any explanation or criticism of their doctrines, the fact that such 
a work necessitates choice—both as to what thinkers are to be included 
and in what order and connexion their ideas shall be presented—renders 
it impossible to entirely exclude the author’s own convictions. Nor is 
this to be regretted. For it is justice rather than indifference which is 
required in the execution of such a project, and justice presupposes 
certain ideas and canons. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part i. treats of the thinkers of 
por yw amongst whom the foremost place is given to Plato, Aristotle, 
and Plotinus. Part ii. is devoted to Christianity —to its foundation and 
to the different forms it has assumed in ancient and modern times. Part 
iii. deals with the Renaissance, the Enlightenment, the Age of Criticism 
and the search for new paths. 

Prof. Eucken’s last word, as it is his first, is “das Subjekt und 
seine Innerlichkeit”. It is moral character alone that can judge of the 
depth and truth of life. Our age must evolve its own morality out of 
its own experience and by means of its own powers, but it can gather 
much from the study of spiritual struggles in the past and more especially 
of the great turning-points of thought which were effected, e.g., by Plato, 
by the establishment of Christianity, by Luther and by Kant. 

MEYER. 


Geschichte des Unendlichkeitsproblems im abendliindischen Denken bis 
Kant. Von Jonas Coun, Dr. Phil. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1896. 


Pp. 261. 


This essay in the historical Orientierung of a subject of much import- 
ance in the evolution of thought is a prolegomenon to a forthcoming 
theoretical disquisition in the same field. It professes the double aim of 
analysing the development of the idea of Infinity in Western thought and 
of revealing the nature, interplay and conflict of the “ logical and a-logical 
factors” in that development. The inquiry is thus concerned with the 
history of psychology as well as that of philosophy. 
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One of the more interesting sections deals with the inversion in the 
a emotional valuation (Gefiihlswertung) of the Infinite which attended the 
decay of Greek thought: the transition from an ideal of order, form, de- 
limitation in thought, to one of something unknowable, transcendent, in- 
finite. Jewish influence strengthened this tendency, the very word in 
Hebrew for eternity (‘olam) having evolved from its probable earlier signifi- 
cation of ‘covered,’ ‘ hidden’. Interesting also is the course of the mutual 
interaction of mystical speculation and the growth of exacter mathemati- 
cal concepts with respect to infinity. This attained, perhaps, its climax 
in the theosophy of Nicholas Cusanus. Not less worthy of note is the 
attitude towards the concept of infinity, as an attribute of the universe, 
of Galilei and his compeers whose investigations began to teach man, as 
Renan said, what l’infini des choses really implied. But what is perhaps 
of greatest significance in the treatise is that, in confining himself to 
“ Occidental thought,” the author has had both the conscientiousness 
to say so and the modesty to deprecate his own want of familiarity with 
“ Indological studies”. To this sounder perspective the work of Schopen- 
hauer, of Prof. Deussen and of Indianists is at length bringing the 
Western academical mind. 
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C. A. F. Rays Davins. 


Die Freheitslehre bei Kant und Schopenhauer. Von Davin Neumark. 
Hamburg and Leipzig: Voss, 1896. Pp. 89. 


The subject of free will, essentially Occidental and Medieval,might perhaps, 
to the benefit of philosophy, be handed over for a while to suffer many 
things at the hands of psychological, not to say physiological, analysis. 
But it would seem in Germany to survive with perennial vigour. The 
dissertation named above is but the first instalment of a trinity of essays. 
It has apparently been inspired by Schopenhauer’s explanation of the 
reason why ancient philosophy did not make its own the problems of 
freedom of will and reality of the external world. The ‘inner connexion’ 
between the two, expressible in terms of the relation between subject 
and object, and determined by the conception of the law of causation, is 
the author’s epistemological line of approach in comparing Schopen- 
hauer’s doctrine of liberty with that of Kant. He gives three divisions : 
causality and liberty, liberty as the basis of morality, ‘ intelligible 
character ’. 


C. A. F. Ruys Davins. 


it Die Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirtschaft. Von Ernst 
i Grossk. London: Williams & Norgate, 1896. Pp. vi., 245. 


The distinctive merit of this work lies in the attempt to connect the forms 
i of family life with economic conditions. The author distinguishes five 
Hi phases of culture, using as a principle of division the varying mode of sub- 
it sistence of different peoples. These are (1) the lower hunters, (2) the 
i} higher hunters, (3) the keepers of flocks and herds, (4) the lower agricul- 
| turists, (5) the higher agriculturists. The relative position of husband 
i and wife, etc., depends on the relative importance of the economic functions 
iM of men and women. It is only among the lower agriculturists that a 
matriarchate is found, and even among them it is exceptional. The book 
is highly interesting, though it seems to treat too lightly the work of 
Morgan and M‘Clennan. 


RECEIVED also :— 

J.S. Merz, A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century (vol. 
j i.), Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1896, pp- 
xiv., 458. 
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C. L. Morgan, Habit and Instinct, London and New York, Edward 
Arnold, 1896, pp. 351. 

E. Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (translated by B. F. C. 
Costelloe and J. H. Muirhead), 2 vols., London, New York and 
Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897, pp. viii., 520; viii., 512. 

W. A. Watt, The Theory of Contract, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1897, pp. 
xi., 1897. 

J. Lindsay, The Significance of the Old Testament for Modern Theology, 
Edinburgh and London, W. Blackwood & Sons, 1896, pp. 63. 

P. F. Fitzgerald, The Rational or Scientific Ideal of Morality, London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1897, pp. xvi., 357. 

A. Schopenhauer, On Human Nature (translated by T. B. Saunders), 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1897, pp. 182. 

H. Smith, A Plea for the Unborn, London, Watts & Co., pp. 102. 

R. M. Wenley, Contemporary Theology and Theism, Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1897, pp. x., 202. 

J. Watson, Christianity and Idealism, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, London, Macmillan & Co., 1897, pp. xxxviii., 216. 

L. M. J. Garnett and J. 8. Stuart-Glennie, Greck Folk Poesy, 2 vols., Guild- 
ford, Billing & Sons, sold by David Nutt, 270 Strand, London, 
1896, pp. xlv., 477; viii., 520. 

E. Mach, Contributions to the Analysis of the Sensations (translated by C. M. 
Williams), Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1897, 
pp. viii., 199. 

F. Phillips, Moods, Their Mental and Physical Character, London, J. & A. 
Churchill, 1897, pp. 16. 

G. S. Hall, A Study of Fears (reprinted from the American Journal of 
Psychology, vol. viii., No. 2), London, Williams & Norgate, pp. 147- 
249. 

F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, second edition (revised), with an 
Appendix, London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1897, pp. xxiv., 628. 

E. F. Buchner, A Study of Kant’s Psychology, Lancaster, Pa., The New 
Era Print, 1897, pp. viii., 208. 

G. Noél, La Logique de Hegel, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1897, pp. viii., 188. 

G. Séailles, Hssai sur le génie dans Vart, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1897, pp. xii., 
3138. 

E. Récéjac, Hssai sur les fondements de la connaissance mystique, Paris, 
Félix Alean, 1897, pp. 306. 

E. Ferriére, La cause premiere d’apres les données expérimentales, Paris, 
Félix Alean, 1897, pp. 462. 

H. Maier, Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles (Erster Teil), Tiibingen, Verlag der 
H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, 1896, pp. x., 214. 

K. B.-R. Aars, Die Autonomie der Moral, London, Williams & Norgate, 
1896, pp. 123. 

H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Theologie (Siebente und 
achte Lieferung), Freiburg I. B. und Leipzig, 1896, London, Wil- 
liams & Norgate, pp. 289-416. 

E. Loewenthal, System und Geschichte des Naturalismus, London, Williams 
& Norgate, Berlin, Verlag von S. Calvary & Co., 1897, pp. iv., 115. 

A. Michelitsch, Atomismus, Hylemorphismus und Naturwissenschaft, Graz, 
1897, London, Williams & Norgate, pp. iv., 104. 

H. von Helmholtz, Vorlesungen diber die elektromagnetische Theorie des Lichts, 
herausgegeben von A. Kénig und Carl Runge, Hamburg und 
Leipzig, Verlag von Leopold Voss, 1897, London, Williams & Nor- 
gate, pp. xii., 370. 

F. de bog Saggi di Filosofia (vol. ii.), Torino, Carlo Clausen, 1897, pp. 
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PsycHoLoeicaL Review. Vol. iii., No.5. Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of the University of Iowa. G. T. W. Patrick and J. A 
Gilbert. ‘On the Effects of Loss of Sleep.’ [Three subjects were kept 
awake for ninety hours, and tested in various ways at regular intervals.] 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Harvard University. (1.) 
J.E. Lough. ‘The Relations of Intensity to Duration of Stimulation 
in our Sensations of Light.’ [Within certain limits the intensity of sen- 
sation is proportional to the duration of stimulus: determination of 
point ‘of maximal stimulus effect : loss of sensation intensity with dura- 
tions less than those producing the maximal effect : theoretical remarks.] 
(11) WG. M. Solomons and G. Stein. ‘Normal Motor Automatism. 
[Experimental proof that the hypothesis of ‘double personality ’ is un- 
necessary.] HL. Griffing and S. I. Franz. ‘On the conditions of 
Fatigue in Reading.’ [Size and quality of type ; distance between letters 
and lines; quality of illumination and paper.] S. I. Franz and H. E. 
Houston. ‘The Accuracy of Observation and of Recollection in 
School Children.’ [Older chiidren more accurate than younger ; boys 
quantitatively more exact than girls; relation of confidence to accuracy 
uncertain.| Discussion and Reports. Hl. M. Stanley. ‘ Remarks on 
Professor Lloyd Morgan’s Method in Animal Psychology.’ A. Allin and 
M. W. Calkins. ‘Recognition.’ [Reply and counter-reply to Miss 
Calkins’ review of Allin’s theory.] A. Tanner. ‘Community of Ideas 
of Men and Women.’ [Both Miss Calkins’ and Jastrow’s experiments 
ignore the effect of habit.] | Psychological Literature. New Books. 
Notes. 


REvvE PHILOsopHIQUE. Vingt et uniéme Année, No. 10. October, 
1896. V.Egger. ‘Le moi des mourants: nouveaux faits.’ [Discusses 
the conscious state of dying persons. A man, dying naturally, meditates 
on his past life during his last moments. If an accident has caused the 
impending death, one’s past flashes through one like a dream.| HL 
Lachelier. ‘Sur la formule logique du raisonnement inductif.’ [The 
only type of reasoning is the deductive. Induction is a term employed 
to cover the different methods by which the scientist discovers hypo- 
thetical causal laws, and verifies his deductions from them. But none of 
the methods constitutes a new form of reasoning.] Lombroso (Paola). 
‘Liinstinct de la conservation chez les enfants.’ [The law of ‘ least 
effort’ governs all the manifestations of infant life. This law is of 
course subordinate to the law of preservation. The position is sup- 
ported by illustrations from child life.] IL, Marillier. ‘Le Congrés 
international de psychologie de 1896.’ [Summarises the papers read at 
the Congress.| Reviews, etc. 

No. 11. ovember, 1896. J. Payot. ‘Théories du monde ex- 
térieur.’ [Criticises Mill’s psychological idealism and Spencer’s ‘trans- 
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ed’ realism. Of the conceptions implied in the belief in an external 
world, that of externality is acquired ; while the underivative ones are 
those of permanence and independence of the connexions between our 
sensations. A thoroughly Berkeleian essay.] H. Joly. ‘La Genése 
des grands hommes.’ [A review of M. Odin’s book on the subject. 
Education plays a larger part than heredity in the making of great men.] 
Ch. Féré. ‘L’antithése dans l’expression des émotions.’ [Darwin’s 
principle of Antithesis is important as regards the expression of simu- 
lated emotions.] @. Belot. ‘Le Socialisme : dogme ou méthode?’ [A 
general review of books on the subject by Boilley, Garofalo and Prins.] 
Notices of Books. Foreign Periodicals, etc. 

No. 12. December, 1896. Dugas. ‘La timidité: Etude psycho- 
logique.’ [Timidity is an emotion akin to, but differing from, fear. It is 
inhibitory of acts, thoughts and feelings. A very interesting psychological 
essay.] Dr. G. Le Bon. ‘Psychologie du socialisme.’ [Treats of the 
socialists from a psychological standpoint as exhibiting a certain type of 
mind.] Foucault. ‘Mesure de la clarté de quelques représentations 
sensoreilles.’ [Gives the results of psychophysical experiments on 
differences of sensibility to pressure.] Discussions. Reviews, etc. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoraLe. (a) 4¢ Année, No. 5. Sep- 
tembre, 1896. G. Noel. ‘La logique de Hegel: Hegel et la pensée 
contemporaine (fin.).’ [Neither pure empiricism nor Kantism is a logically 
tenable position. But we cannot go back to the dogmatism which Kant 
criticised and refuted. . . . Hegel is charged with “ exclusive intellectual- 
ism”: but his intellectualism, not his exclusiveness, is what gives offence ; 
for his opponents substitute an equally exclusive principle of their 
own, and one which, to us, seems utterly inadmissible. The reproach 
only betrays ignorance of Hegel. Generations of thinkers pass succes- 
sively under the influence of successive great philosophers. The Middle 
Ages were right in revering Aristotle: so their successors were right in 
revering Descartes ; Leibniz advanced beyond the position of Descartes ; 
Kant, beyond that of Leibniz; Hegel, beyond that of Kant. Hach 
has left an indelible impress on the course of thought, but none has 
said the last word. Meanwhile Hegel still awaits his successor. Until 
some one is found to do for him what Descartes did for Aristotle, or Kant 
for Leibniz, Hegel blocks the way, and the study of Hegelianism is a 
necessity.| Criton. ‘Quatriéme dialogue philosophique entre Eudoxe 
et Ariste.” [A Dialogue, modelled on those of Plato or Berkeley, in 
which the nature of Body is discussed, and its relationship with 
Mind. Are Body and Mind identical, and does Body think ? Conclusion : 
the nature of Body is necessary, but has its raison d’étre in the necessary 
laws of Thought. We must not be intimidated, in maintaining this, by the 
“redoubtable corporation of physiologists and physicists,” whose authority 
within their proper sphere may be as great as one pleases, but whose 
philosophy is bornée, and without authority.) A. Spir. ‘ Nouvelles 
esquisses de philosophie critique (sixiéme article, suite): Essai sur les fonde- 
ments de la religion et de la morale.’ [If physical Science possessed 
absolute truth, if the physical order of the world were absolute, none but 
physical causes could act or be recognised. On the other hand, if man 
were a mere machine, Science itself would be impossible. As a matter 
of fact, a mere machine is incapable of science. Science, in truth, 7s 

ssible, only because physical laws do not possess absolute validity. 

is position is worked out into what follows regarding Religion and 

Morality.] tudes critiques, etc. (including a full and interesting ex- 

+ og samc of Professor Baldwin’s Mental Development in the Child and in 
ace). 
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(b) 4e Année, No. 6. Novembre, 1896. B. Gibson. ‘La philosophie 
comme attitude.’ Self-determination is a fact fundamental in 
organic life ; and the philosophic attitude may at once be denominated an 
attitude of Self-determination. Attitudes wherein one is determined from 
without are radically non-philosophical. But in all cases the environ- 
ment—the external medium—also plays its part even in self-determination. 
To explain this ‘ singular co-operation,’ it is needful first to explain the 
meaning of ‘organism’. This being done, the question arises : Can the 
interaction between me and the environing medium in its manifold forms 
be organic in its character? The writer adopts the aftirmative answer 
to this question. In a note he says that the discussion which follows 
was inspired by the course of lectures delivered in the University of 
Glasgow, during the winter session 1895-6, by Professor H. Jones.] E. 
Le Roy et G. Vincent. ‘Sur l’idée de nombre.’ [A development and 
explanation of two articles, already (September and November, 1894) 
published in this Revue, on Mathematical Method.] E. Halévy. ‘Quel- 

ues remarques sur l’irréversibilité des phénoménes psychologiques.’ 
Titsihenical phenomena are reversible. If the thesis of universal 
mechanism is true, if every physical is reducible to a mechanical problem, 
it follows from what has been said that the physical universe is rever- 
sible : “‘ The planets might move retrogressively in their orbits without 
the violation of Newton’s Law”. The negative of this seems dogmatically 
possible, only in virtue of the seeming irreversibility of the successive order 
of psychological phenomena. Psychological time seems to be distinguished 
from Physical or Mechanical time, in that the future cannot be converted 
into a past, nor the past into a future. Memory and foresight are not 
reducible to one another: they are the inverse, the one of the other. 
The psychological universe is thus apparently irreversible. The object 
of the following paper is to investigate the reasons why psychological 
phenomena present this appearance, and to determine whether it is 
only an appearance, and whether such phenomena are really reversible ; 
or, how far they are reversible, and how far they are not. Logical 
Thought, it concludes, involves irreversibility. The point of view of 
psychological, however, as of all, mechanism is incomplete, relative, and 
contradictory. The physical is, perhaps, ultimately reducible to the 
logical representation of the Universe.] Etudes critiques, etc. (among 
them, an important review of the Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green). 


RevvuE No. 12. In an article entitled ‘ L’objet de 
la science sociale,’ M, Halleux maintains that Sociology is neither a 
purely idealistic nor a purely empirical science, but stands midway 
between the two. It is, in truth, rather idealistic than empirical. It 
observes social facts, indeed, but it is in the investigation into the first 
origin of social facts and in the determination of their moral value that 
the formal object of Sociology is found. In view of the Anti-Semitic 
movements of the present day, M. Deploige thinks it may not be 
without interest to inquire into the attitude of St. Thomas Aquinas 
towards the Jews and their religion. In his article, ‘Saint Thomas 
et la question Juive,’ M. Deploige shows that according to the teaching 
of St. Thomas, (1) Jews are not to be forced to accept the Christian 
faith : “‘Judaei nullo modo sunt ad fidem compellendi ut ipsi credant, 
quia credere voluntatis est. . . . Voluntas cogi non potest;” (2) 
Jewish children are not to be baptised without the consent of their 
parents: ‘‘ Nemini facienda est injuria ; fieret autem Judaeis injuria si 
eorum filii baptizarentur eis invitis;”’ (3) the Jewish religion is not to 
be proscribed: “Ex hoc quod Judaei ritus suos observant, in quibus 
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olim praefigurabatur veritas fidei quam tenemus, hoc bonum provenit 
quod testimonium fidei habemus ab hostibus et quasi in figura nobis 
repraesentatur quod credimus ; et ideo in suis ritibus tolerantur”’. In 
an interesting account of Le [Vme Congrés d’Anthropologie Criminelle, 
which held its meetings at Geneva, from the 23rd to the 29th of last 
August, M. Maus points out that, whereas criminal anthropology was 
at first regarded as strongly favourable to materialism and determinism, 
it is now seen to be quite consistent with the doctrines of free-will and 
responsibility, and, indeed, to be the necessary complement of those 
doctrines. MM. Van Overbergh continues his examination of Scientific 
Socialism as set forth in the ‘ Manifeste communiste,’ and discusses its 
second characteristic, evolution. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xi., Heft 5 und 6. S. Witasek. ‘Versuche iiber das Vergleichen 
von Winkelverschiedenheiten.’ [A white disc was divided by black 
threads, under different conditions of constancy of one or two of the 
three angles: the subject either judged given proportions, or himself 
set the threads at the right distances. Result: arithmetical rather than 
geometrical progression. Reason: probably, confusion of difference and 
differentness.] G@. Heymans. ‘ Aesthetische Untersuchungen in Ansch- 
luss an die Lipps’sche ‘Theorie des Komischen (11.).’ [Those things are 
beautiful which, ‘not transitorily or in connexion with accidental cir- 
cumstances, but by their nature and associative relations, internal and 
external, adjust the attention to the object of perception, and so facilitate 
its apprehension’. Test of the theory on formal, associative and typical 
beauty, and the beauty of successful imitation.] A. Meinong. ‘ Ueber 
die Bedeutung,’ ete. [V. Ueber psychische Messung und das Webersche 
Gesetz. 27. Theoretically, mental magnitudes, if divisible, are measur- 
able. Intensities are indivisible: we may not speak of ‘ sensation 
increment’. Hence only surrogate measurement of them, by help of the 
notion of mental distances, is possible. Practically, we do not measure 
the mental directly, but only indirectly, by aid of physical magnitudes. 
28. Weber’s law, barely stated, says that equally different (proportional) 
stimuli belong to equally different (proportional if extensive, quast-propor- 
tional if intensive) sensations (different = verschieden). It would seem 
natural to assume that stimulus and sensation are proportional. But 
what of the logarithmic formula? 29. In deriving his formula, 80, 
Fechner confused difference with differentness ; and the popular accept- 
ance of the formula has confirmed the confusion. 31. This does not 
mean that the fact that stimuli corresponding to equally different sen- 
sations change in the logarithmic relation is valueless. Rather does it 
give us (though, it is true, in surrogate form only) the function which 
we were looking for in 17 ff. 32. We have now rejected the ‘ difference 
hypothesis’ of Weber’s law. What of the ‘ relation hypothesis’? The 
law of relativity does not help us: difference itself can be brought under 
it. Moreover, the ‘ relative difference’ of the hypothesis is still a differ- 
ence. Yet undoubtedly the spirit evinced in its formulation is a groping 
for truth, and the hypothesis comes nearer our own position than the 
difference hypothesis (cf. 26). 33. So far we agree with Merkel, whom we 
have been criticising (20). There are three possible assumptions on the 
sensation side of the law: difference, differentness, noticeability. Merkel 
bases his relation hypothesis on a difference assumption. But a survey 
of the facts shows that our own differentness assumption fits them 
better. Noticeability is only a bolster for Merkel’s theory, not needed 
by us. 34. Weber’s law does not require any ‘interpretation’. Plainly, 
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however, we stand nearer the psychological than the physiological or 
psychophysical ‘ interpretations’. If we must have a name, ours is the 
‘interpretation in terms of theory of relation’. 385. Summary. Table 
of Contents.| W. Preyer. ‘Zur Geschichte der Dreifarbenlehre.’ 
W. Scharwin und A. Novizki. ‘ Ueber die scheinbaren Gréssenwechsel 
der Nachbilder im Auge.’ [We localise after-images unconsciously.] W, 
Heinrich. ‘Die Aufmerksamkeit und die Funktion der Sinnesorgane,’ 
u. [Accommodation for objects in paraxial positions. Confirmation of 
the author’s previous result,—that changes of direction of visual attention 
have physiological correlates in the peripheral organ.] G@. Heymans. 
‘Erwiderung.’ [Against Miiller-Lyer.] Litteraturbericht. Namen- 
register. Inhaltsverzeichnis. 

Bd. xii., Heft 1. J. von Kries und W. Nagel. ‘ Ueber den Einfluss 
von Lichtstiirke und Adaptation auf das Sehen der Dichromaten (Griin- 
blinden). [Confirmation of Kénig’s results. It is not, however, that 
the curves of excitability are dependent upon the intensity of the stimu- 
lating light (and the adaptation of the eye); but rather that there are 
two distinct apparatus which function alternately, and that the stimulat- 
ing value of two lights may differ for one and be the same for the other. 
—Description of a new form of the Helmholtz colour-mixture apparatus.]} 
T. Lipps. ‘Die geometrisch-optischen Tauschungen. Vorliiufige Mit- 
theilung.’ [I am just about to issue a work upon dsthetic Impression 
and Optical Illusion. . . . It seemed in place to give here, in the form 
of a preliminary communication, a sketch of my theory, without detailed 
arguments or indication of consequences.”] F. Thomas. ‘ Ein weiteres 
Beispiel von Assoziation durch eine Geruchsempfindung als unbewusstes 
Mittelglied.’ K.Marbe. ‘ Neue Methode zur Herstellung homogener 
grauer Flichen von verschiedener Helligkeit.’ [Photographic.] Littera- 
turbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE KRITIK. Neue Folge, 
Bd. eviii., Heft 2. Arvid Grotenfelt. ‘Warum vertrauen wir den grund- 
legenden Hypothesen unseres Denkens ? (Schluss).’ [Though definite laws 
of nature a priori cannot be assumed, yet it is equally true that elements 
peculiarly intellectual enter into the thinking conception of experience, 
and play an important part therein. The intelligence cannot help mak- 
ing, respecting the ‘ Actual,’ assumptions and presuppositions which 
extend beyond what is, in the proper sense of the word, ‘experienced’. 
“ Nothing can have been given to our Consciousness which was not formed 
and transformed by it” (quoted from Rienzi). While we dwell on the 
question as to the justification of these (undoubtedly real) factors of 
knowledge, we are led to the question on which the whole Erkenntnis- 
problem depends—the question of the Origin and Validity of the principle 
of Causality. The paper proceeds to discuss these ‘interpolationsmaxi- 
men’ (as Liebmann calls them) of the intellect. The ‘maxims’ in 
question are: 1. The principle of real Identity. 2. The principle of the 
Continuity of Existence. 3. The principle of Causality, or thorough-going 
‘legitimacy,’ in the course of events (des Geschehens). 4. The principle of 
Continuity in the course of events. In the discussion which follows, the 
author says (inter alia) that, according to his firm conviction, the facts of 
the moral cgnsciousness, especially those of the consciousness of respon- 
sibility, as they now exist among men of culture, and chiefly amongst 
those who are best educated and most highly developed, require for their 
justification the presupposition of indeterminism—undetermined freedom 
of choice ; since, if this be not granted, much that is cherished in morality 
must be treated as illusory. Even theoretic philosophy, therefore, may 
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ask: which is more likely—that these moral facts should be mere illusions, 
or that a limit exists to the principle of Causality ?—an interesting paper, 
which concludes with a plea for a qualified recognition of Empiricism in 
Erkenntnistheorie.| Eduard von Hartmann. ‘Die letzten Fragen der 
Erkenntnistheorie und Metaphysik (Schluss).’ [(a) The metaphysical 
foundations of Causality; (b) Unity and Plurality. Under these two 
headings von Hartmann discusses the second, or metaphysical, portion 
of his subject. The essay is, to a considerable extent, occupied with a 
polemic against Konig, who has criticised von Hartmann’ stheory of 
Causality, and found it to harmonise in important points with that of 
Lotze.] J. Freudenthal. ‘Spinozastudien.’ [The writer discusses the 
“Short Tractate,” of which he concludes that it shows in form and con- 
tent more numerous and grosser errors than any other of Spinoza’s 
writings. It is, however, a genuine work of his. The youth of its author 
was not the cause of its defectiveness: for he was twenty-six years old 
when he wrote it; but it was written, not for publication, but for a 
narrow circle of friends. In its imperfect state, it came into the hands 
of a “ redactor,” who treated it badly, being an admirer of Spinoza, but 
unable to understand him.] Recensionen, etc. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE StTuDIEN. Bd. xii, Heft 4. G. W. Storring. ‘ Zur 
Lehre vom Einfluss der Gefiihle auf die Vorstellungen und ihren Verlaut.’ 
[The influence of feelings upon ideas, in the formal and abnormal mind, 
when they are playing a part in the process of attention, and the ideas also 
are under the influence of attention. Experiments with voluntary move- 
ment: new apparatus. Constant error positive for pleasantness with flexion 
and unpleasantness with extension ; negative for the latter with flexion. 
Critique of G. E. Miiller and Miinsterberg.—The influence of feelings 
upon the associative and reproductive processes of the normal and 
abnormal mind. They reproduce not directly, but by way of organic 
sensations. A strong affective tone which favours reproduction is more 
effective if connected with the reproducing idea.] G. M. Stratton. 
‘Ueber die Wahrnehmung von Druckiinderungen bei verschiedenen 
Geschwindigkeiten.’ [On the magnitude of the just noticeable change 
of pressure, with instantaneous and gradual alteration of stimulus. New 
apparatus. With the first method, Weber’s law holds between the limits 
75 and 200 gr. With the second, the change limen increases with 
decrease of the rapidity of stimulus alteration. If this is relatively 
constant, Weber’s law holds. Interpretation: there are no ‘change 
sensations’.] H. Eber. ‘Zur Kritik der Kinderpsychologie, mit 
Riicksicht auf neuere Arbeiten.’ [The method of child psychology is 
genetic, descriptive and physiological. Critique of Baldwin and Preyer: 
both represent a faculty psychology, Preyer undisguisedly, Baldwin in a 
form obscured by biological formulation. Current treatment of the ques- 
tions of conscious elements and the processes of conscious connexion. | 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. Jahrg. 
xx., Heft 4. F. Carstanjen. ‘Nachruf an Richard Avenarius.’ [An 
interesting sketch of life and philosophic method.] ‘ Berichtigungen zur 
“ Kritik der reinen Erfahrung”’.’ S. Kableschkoff. ‘ Die Erfahrbarkeit 
der Begriffe gepriift an dem Begriffe der Erziehung.’ [What a person 
characterises as ‘ experienced’ is merely what he himself recognises at 
the moment as his own experience. What this is will depend on his 
own pre-existing circle of ideas. This view is put forward as an outcome 
of ‘Empirio-kritizismus’. But it looks like a knife which will cut two 
ways.] (Other titles in last number of Minp.) 
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Jahrg. xxi, Heft 1. R.Wahle. ‘Die Ethik Wundt's.’ [The his- 
torical treatment of the evolution of ethical principles, however valuable 
in itself, does not essentially contribute to the solution of ethical prob- 
lems. Wundt makes his own Ethics independently of such empirical 
data, though he is not aware that he is doing so.] O. Krebs. ‘Der 
Wissenchaftsbegriff bei Hermann Lotze.’ [Discusses (1) the content, and 
(2) the form of science ; (3) its metaphysical, teleological and logical pre- 
suppositions, as conceived by Lotze. The writer tries to show that 
Lotze’s doctrines are fundamentally incoherent.]| R. Willy. ‘Die 
Krisis in der Psychologie.’ [Psychology is in a bad way if it does not give 
up Metaphysics and take to ‘ Empirio-kritizismus’ instead. Wundt is an 
awful example.] ‘Was lehrt der iii. Internationale Psychologen-Kon- 
gress in Miinchen?’ [We gather that it was very unedifying. } 


ArcHIv FUR SYTEMATISCHE PuiLosopuiE. Bd. iii., Heft 1. O. Schneider. 
‘A. Stadler’s Klassifikation der Wissenchaften.’ [Criticises both in prin- 
ciple and detail.] J. Baumann. ‘ Wundt’s Grundriss der Psychologie.’ 
[Criticises the metaphysical side of Wundt’s Psychology—his monism 
and the fundamental importance he assigns to conation.|_ B. Erdmann. 
‘Sprechen und Denken.’ (11) [Discusses the varieties and preparatory 
stages of written language.] Paul Natorp. ‘Grundlinien einer Theorie 
der Willensbildung.’ (1v.) [An important article. The functions of the 
Family, the School, and the Common Life of Adults in educating the will.] 
(Other titles in last number of Mryp.) 


Rivista pi July-August. Zuceante. 
‘L’aspetto biologico della Condotta secondo lo Spencer.’ [This article 
aims at showing the importance of Evolution to the biological basis of 
conduct. Liologically, pleasures are the “ correlatives ” of acts beneficial 
to the organism, pains the correlatives of acts hurtful to it. But as 
Spencer himself adinits, this rule is not always true in experience, and 
the exceptions are explained by the “ optimism of Evolution”. This 
leads to a comparison of Spencer’s complete life, as the final result of 
Evolution, with Kant’s treatment of the “Summum Bonum”.] A, 
Nagy. ‘ Fatti normali e fatti morbosi in psicologia.’ [Discusses the 
relation of normal or physiological states to morbid or pathological. 
Four theories are criticised: («) Physiological states are pleasant, 
Pathological painful; (b) the Physiological tend to perfection of the 
organism, the Pathological do not ; (c) the former tend to preservation 
of the individual, the latter do not ; (d) the former tend to advantage of 
both the individual and species, the latter do not. The result of the 
criticism is that everything tending to maintain the status quo is pleasant, 
and the state is Physiological ; while, on the contrary, changes are pain- 
ful, and the state is Pathological. From the relativity of the feelings a 
relativity of the states may be inferred, and hence the distinction is one 
of degree, not of kind, and the two may be differentiated according to 
the preponderance of static (Physiological) or disturbing elements (Patho- 
logical).] N. R. D’Alfonso. ‘ L’educazione organica.’ [The teacher 
should be acquainted with hygiene, the psychie side of man, biology, 
chemistry, and physical education.] ‘Il Neo-criticismo a proposito di 
una ristampa’ [di un libro di C. Cantoni]. A. Chiappelli. ‘ Relazione 
sul coneorso per le scienze filosofiche.’ Bibliografia: E, Morselli. 
* Lévolution socialé, par Beneamin Kidd.’ Bollettino, ete. 


IX.—NOTHS. 


A NOTE ON HYPNAGOGIC PARAMNESIA. 


The phenomenon which I am about to record is a simple one, and 
may be familiar to many. My own experience of it has, however, sug- 
gested various points concerning the connexion between sleeping con- 
sciousness and abnormal waking consciousness—dreams and paramnesia 
or “false memory ”—which have seemed to me new. That is my ex- 
cuse for this Note. 


About the middle of the night I had a very vivid dream, in which I 
imagined that two friends—a gentleman and his daughter—with a 
certain Lord Chesterfield (I had lately been reading the Letters of the 
famous Lord Chesterfield) were together at an hotel, that they were 
playing with weapons, that the lady accidentally killed or wounded 
Lord Chesterfield, and that she then changed clothes with him with the 
object of escaping, and avoiding discovery which would somehow be 
dangerous. I was informed of the matter, however, and was much 
concerned, I awoke, and my first thought was that I had just had a 
curious dream which I must not forget in the morning. But then I 
seemed to remember that it was a real and familiar event. This second 
thought lulled my mental activity, and I went to sleep again. In the 
morning I was able to recall the main points in my dream, and my 
thoughts on awaking from it. 

Since then I have given attention to the point, and I have found on 
recalling my half-waking consciousness after dreams that, while it is 
doubtless rare to catch the assertion, “That really occurred,” it is less 
rare to catch the vague assertion, “That is the kind of thing that does 
occur”. I find that this latter impression appears like the former after 
vivid dreams which contain no physical impossibility but which the full 
waking consciousness refuses to recognise as among the things that are 
probable. 

This phenomenon has long been known, though I am not aware that 
it has attracted much attention. Brierre de Boismont pointed out that 
certain vivid dreams are not recognised as dreams, but are taken for 
reality even after waking. Moll compares such dreams, thus continued 
into waking life, to continuative post-hypnotic suggestions. Ina recent 
“Study of the Dream Consciousness,’ by Sarah Weed and Florence 
Hallam (American Journal of Psychology, April, 1896), one of the subjects 
found that probable dreams are sometimes “mistaken during a short 
time for the actual”. In insanity, as many alienists have shown, this 
mistake is sometimes permanent, and the dream becomes an integral 
and persistent part of waking life. 
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Such dreams usually present a possible, though, it may be, highly 
improbable event. The half-waking or hypnagogic intelligence seems to 
be deceived by this element of life-like possibility.! Consequently a 
fallacy of perception takes place strictly comparable to the fallacious 
perception which in the case of an external sensation we call an illusion. 
In the ordinary illusion an externally excited sensation of one kind is 
mistaken for an externally excited sensation of another kind. In this. 
case a centrally excited sensation of one order (dream image) is mis- 
taken for a centrally excited sensation of another order (memory). The 
phenomenon is, therefore, a mental illusion belonging to the group of 
false memories, and it may be termed hypnagogic paramnesia.? 

The process seems to have a certain interest, and it may throw light 
on some rather obscure phenomena. It sometimes happens that we are 
able to recall a vivid dream, usually, I believe, a fairly probable dream, 
with no idea as to when it was dreamed. And it sometimes happens 
that we find ourselves in possession of experiences of which we cannot 
certainly say that they happened in waking life or in dream life. In such 
cases it seems probable that this hypnagogic paramnesia has come into: 
action ; the half-waking consciousness dismisses the vivid and life-like 
dream as an old and familiar experience, shunting it off into temporary 
forgetfulness, unless some accident again brings it into consciousness with, 
as it were, a fragment of that wrong label stiJl sticking to it. Such a 
paramnesic process may thus also help to account for the mighty part 
which, as so many thinkers from Aristotle and Augustine downwards 
have seen, dreams have played in moulding human action and human 
belief. It is a means whereby waking life and dream life are brought 
to an apparently common level. 


II. 


But another point is suggested by this phenomenon of the half-awake 
consciousness. Ifit may be regarded as a variety of paramnesia, may 
it not serve to throw some light on that much-discussed phenomenon 
which has led to so many strange and complicated theories ?* I think 
it may. 


1 Dr. Marie de Manac¢ine, who has lately studied the phenomena of 
the hypnagogic state experimentally in much detail, finds that it is 
characterised by abnormal suggestibility, and she considers it almost 
identical with the hypnotic state. 

2 By hypnagogic paramnesia I mean a false memory occurring in the 
antechamber of sleep, but not necessarily before sleep. Mr. Myers’ 
invention of the word ‘‘ hypnopompic ” seems to me unnecessary except 
for pedantic reasons. I take the condition of consciousness to be almost 
the same whether the sleep is coming on or passing away. In the 
dream I have recorded it is even impossible to say whether.the phe- 
nomenon is ‘‘ hypnagogic ”’ or “ hypnopompic”’ ; in such a case the twilight 
consciousness is as much conditioned by the sleep that is passing away 
as by the sleep that is coming on. 

3 Tt is needless to enumerate these, but I may refer to the simplest, 
viz., that the false memory is an unrecognised true memory. This is 
the explanation chiefly relied on by Jessen, Sander, Emminghaus, Sully, 
and Burnham. Undoubtedly it will explain a considerable proportion 
of cases but not the really typical cases in which the subject has an 
overwhelming conviction that even the minute details of the present 
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The hypnagogie state is a transition between waking and sleeping. 
It is thus a condition of mental feebleness and suggestibility doubtless 
correlated with a condition of irregular brain anemia. A plausible 
suggestion under such conditions is too readily accepted. Does 
ordinary paramnesia occur under similar conditions of mental feeble- 
ness and suggestibility? It is rare to find descriptions of param- 
nesic experiences by scientific observers who are alive to the im- 
portance of accurately recording all the conditions, but there is some 
reason to think that paramnesia does occur in states produced by ex- 
haustion and allied causes. It seems to be fairly frequent in languid 
and anemic persons,! in the suggestible, in those given to day-dreaming. 
Bonatelli, it may be added, has found a special connexion between 
paramnesia and conditions of nervous irritability, and Anjel between 
paramnesia and fatigue.? As Dugas has pointed out, it is also well 
known to writers and others who, while possessing unusual mental 
capacity, strain that capacity to the utmost. The earliest case of 
paramnesia recorded in detail by a trained observer is that described 
by Wigan as occurring to himself at the funeral of the Princess Charlotte. 
He had passed several disturbed nights previous to the ceremony, with 
almost complete deprivation of rest on the night immediately preceding ; 
he was suffering from grief as well as from exhaustion from want of 
food; he had been standing for four hours, and would have fainted on 
taking his place by the coffin if it had not been for the excitement of the 
occasion. When the music ceased the coffin slowly sank in absolute 
silence, broken by an outburst of grief from the bereaved husband. “In 
an instant,’’ Wigan proceeds, “ I felt not merely an impression, but a convic- 
tion, that I had seen the whole scene before on some former occasion.” 
Such a condition on the verge of syncope, it is evident, closely resembles 
the hypnagogic state. The frequency of paramnesia in the prodromal 


experience have been experienced before. I frequently read a new 
poem with a vague sense of familiarity, but such an experience never 
puts on a really paramnesic character, and I quickly realise that it is 
explainable by the fact that the writer of the poem has fallen under the 
influence of Heine, or Tennyson, or Rosetti, as the case may be. One 
may have similar experiences with regard to new psychological theories. 
The only experience I can personally speak of as approaching true 
paramnesia occurred on visiting the ruins of Pevensey Castle some ten 
years ago. On going up the slope towards the ivy-covered ruins, bathed 
in bright sunlight, I experienced a strange and abiding sense of 
familiarity with the scene. Three theories might account for this 
experience : (1) that it was a case of true paramnesia ; (2) that I had 
been taken to the spot as a child; (3) that the view was included 
among a series of coloured stereoscopic pictures with which I was 
familiar as a child, and which certainly contained similar scenes. I 
incline to this last explanation. Here as elsewhere there are no keys 
which will unlock all doors. 

1JIn this connexion it is interesting to note that Dr. Marie de Mana- 
céine, in her very extended series of observations, has found that ane- 
mia, and especially chlorosis, constitute a powerful factor in producing 
predisposition to the phenomena of the hypnagogic state. 

2?Burnham, “ Paramnesia,” Am. Jour. Psychology, May, 1889. I 
should add that Anjel’s view of paramnesia, as very briefly outlined by 
Burnham, seems to have some relation to that which has independently 
commended itself to me. 
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stage of an epileptic fit, or as a substitute for it, is well recognised, and 
Hughlings Jackson has regarded it as a ground to suspect the presence 
of epilepsy. Not only is this phenomenon found in all these conditions 
of imperfect waking consciousness; it is also found in the full dream 
consciousness of sleep. Thus Kraepelin tells how he dreamed of smoking 
his fourth or fifth cigar, although he had never smoked in his life, and 
we are all probably familiar with dreams in which we perform extra- 
ordinary actions which seem habitual to us. 

Thus in all these conditions we appear to be in the presence of an en- 
feebled and impaired state of consciousness approximating to the true 
confusion of dream consciousness. It seems as if externally excited 
sensations in such cases are received by the exhausted cerebral centres in 
so blurred a form that an illusion takes place and they are mistaken for 
internally excited sensations, for memories. 

It has been argued by some who admit that there is often an element 
of fatigue in paramnesia (for instance by Allin, “ Recognition,’ American 
Journal of Psychology, Jan., 1896) that the real cause of the false memory 
is an abnormal celerity of perception, perhaps due to hyperesthesia. The 
scene would thus be perceived so quickly that the subject concludes that 
he must have had this experience before. That the subject often has a 
feeling of unusual rapidity of perception may very well be admitted. 
But there is no reason whatever to suppose that the perception actually 
is received with any such unusual rapidity. The probabilities are in the 
other direction. We know that many influences (such as drugs like 
alcohol) which produce a feeling of heightened and quickened perceptions 
really have a slowing and dulling effect. In the same way the wise and 
beautiful things we utter in dreams on awaking are usually found to be 
commonplace, if not meaningless. There is no evidence to show that 
paramnesia is accompanied by a real heightening of perception, while, as 
we have seen, a broad survey of the facts makes it more reasonable to 
suppose that we have, on the contrary, a sudden fall towards the dream 
state. In this connexion it is well to bear in mind that, as Tissié has 
pointed out, there are probably many stages in the dream state. 

The effects of hypnotic suggestion may help to explain paramnesia. 
Although hypnosis and sleep are not usually considered to be precisely 
identical conditions, they are, withont doubt, closely allied. In sleep, 
as in hypnosis, we accept a suggestion, with or without a struggle. In 
the paramnesic state we seem to find, in a slighter stage of a like 
condition, the same process in a reversed form. Instead of accepting a 
representation as an actual present fact, we accept the actual present 
fact as merely a representation. The sensory centres are in such a 
state of exhaustion and disorder that they receive an actual external 
sensation in the feebler shape of a representation. The actual fact 
becomes merely a suggestion of far distant things. It reaches con- 
sciousness in the enfeebled shape of an old memory— 

. like to something I remember 
A great while since, a long, long time ago”’. 
Paramnesia is thus an internal hallucination, a reversed hallucination, 
it is true, but while so reversed, the stream of consciousness is still 
following the line of least resistance. 

Such at all events is the explanation I should offer, and it is certainly 
simpler than the complicated, ingenious theories which have been 
invented to explain the phenomena of paramnesia, phenomena which 
are of no little interest since in earlier stages of culture they must 
have had a real influence on belief, suggesting to primitive man that 
he somehow had had wider experiences than he knew of, and that, as 
Wordsworth put it, he trailed clouds of glory behind him. 
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III. 


In this brief Note I have tried to indicate the possibility that :— 

(1) The hypnagogic state with its heightened liability to auto- 
suggestion is really allied to the paramnesic state; (2) enfeeblement 
of perception, due to the presence of a state of general psychic enfeeble- 
ment, whether in individuals of high or low intelligence, is the chief 
and possibly essential character of paramnesia, although there may 
be a subjective sensation of increased power ; (3) this enfeeblement 
may alone account for the paramnesia by bringing an externally aroused 
perception down to a lower and fainter stage in which it is on a level 
with an internally aroused perception—a memory. Just as in hypnagogic 
paramnesia the vivid and life-like dream or internal impression is raised 
to the class of memories and becomes the shadow of a real experience, 
so in waking paramnesia the external impression is lowered to the 
same class. Perception is alike dulled in each case, and the immediate 
experience follows the line of least resistance—this time too carelessly 
or too prematurely —to join the great bulk of our experiences. 

Haveock ELLIs. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR WALLACE. 


Prof. Wallace was a striking figure and an individual force in the 
English philosophical revival. His position in the movement was unique, 
and his influence therefore invaluable. A philosopher with his whole 
heart and mind, an original thinker, trained to accurate scholarship and 
possessed of immense learning, he has not associated his name with any 
independent treatise on a philosophical subject. It is possible that, had 
his life continued to its natural term, we might have been made the 
richer by some direct creation of his mind, free from “ the interposition of 
historical form and material, which cuts off a great majority of the world 
from any direct access to truth”’.! Many reasons for his attitude might be 
suggested. He felt the influence, we may perhaps conjecture, and partly 
shared the critical reserve, of his predecessor, T. H. Green, and of the late 
Master of Balliol, to whom his most considerable work was dedicated. 
They worked, the former largely, the latter almost wholly, through 
criticism and commentary, and he followed their example, though in far 
other fields. His temperament, too, urged him in this direction. He 
loved great individualities ; he was happiest and most expansive when 
challenging the sympathy of an audience for some great man, decried 
or misunderstood. Epicurus and Schopenhauer in his delightful writings, 
Epicurus, Rousseau, Wordsworth, even Nietsche, in his still more 
delightful popular lectures, were presented so that the reader or hearer 
was abashed at the meanness and triviality of his former conceptions of 
them. ‘The lecture on Epicurus was reported verbatim and survives ; the 
others, so far as I know, are a lost music. 

His profession contributed to determine the character of his pub- 
lished work. He became in 1882 Whyte’s Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Oxford, and the duties of his Chair, 
added to the labour of a College tutorship, were sufficient to make 
systematic original production all but impossible; impossible, that 
is, for any one whose professorial lectures were, like his, the immediate 
ee of a full heart and mind, spoken, as a rule, without a single 
note. 

His main achievement, then, as matters actually stand, and without 


1 Wallace, Life of Schopenhauer, p. 21. 
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drawing into account the MSS. which may remain, was the translation 
and interpretation of Hegel’s Logic and Philosophy of Mind, and it may 
be that even if possessed of full leisure, he would still have chosen this 
task. No one else could have done it as he has done it; and its accom- 
plishment was essential to making the roots and reasons of modern 
idealism a secure possession of the English mind. His interest in Hegel 
was for his whole life what his interest in Rousseau or Epicurus was for 
his mere passing moods. It was a supreme example of his great passion; 
to understand, to enter into a leading intelligence, and to make its most 
withdrawn and difficult ideas in their bearing on human life, the common 
property of at least the student world. Readers frequently complain 
that they can get nothing definite out of the Prolegomena to Hegel’s Logic. 
The same difficulty is hardly present in the same measure when we turn 
to the chapters which introduce the Philosophy of Mind; but the com- 
plaint means at bottom that the author demands of his readers something 
of the same effort which he makes himself. He has not indeed any trace 
of the obscurity and heaviness of style which the professional philosopher 
so seldom escapes. Lut he approaches his subject by going all round it 
and surveying it; he tells you, apparently, of the environment in which 
a problem arose, of the moral or political need which gave it birth, of its 
antecedents, of the familiar intellectual processes and beliefs which it 
concerns, of the fallacies which illustrate it. And no doubt all this may 
seem circuitous, perhaps irrelevant. But those who care, and persevere, 
and let their minds play upon the subject, will find that the details have 
a life in them, and that, as has been said of one of his public lectures, 
after hearing about all sorts of seemingly unconnected things, you 
become at last aware that you see a thought which has all the time been 
growing up before you. And the positive knowledge which displays 
itself throughout these volumes was almost a new feature in the Idealist 
movement, and surely a necessary one. Study of Kant, indeed, has not 
been wanting; but, not to speak of Hegel himself, how little English 
writers know of Schelling, Fichte, and Herbart ; how little they grasp in 
its entirety the movement which for good or evil they have to deal with. 
We are only now approaching a real knowledge and judgment of the 
great idealist period; and that we are likely to possess anything of the 
kind must be set down mainly to the work done by Wallace. 

Of his definite views those which concern Psychology are perhaps at 
this moment of greatest interest. Psychology, he seems to say, may be 
carried on as a natural science, or as a branch of philosophy.'! From the 
relation, which its problem implies, to man as such, the normal or 
typical man, it follows that ultimately a philosophical bearing cannot be 
denied to it. And even if we take it as a natural science, he still is of 
opinion, as I read him, that experimental psychology is largely at the 
mercy of criticism in respect to the absence of clear method and purpose 
in its experimentation. In this view he associates himself with 
Miinsterberg, but probably attaches a significance to it which goes 
beyond Miinsterberg’s meaning. 

And I have mentioned this matter, partly because it indicates the 
ultimate interest of Prof. Wallace’s life. As Herbart says of Psy- 
chology, so Wallace could say of all Philosophy, that Man at his best 
is the real object matter. That was what he cared about; and he 
went through the toil of logic and philosophical history because he 
believed, as he has indicated more than once, that these laborious 
pilgrimages are necessary stages in the ascent of man to lay hold upon 


his true self and his true religion. 
B. BosanQuEtT. 


1 Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, p. lvii. 
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